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REVIEWS 


Laocoon, or the Limits of Poetry and Painting. 
Translated from the German of Lessing, by 
W. Ross. Ridgway. 

Tue announcement of Lessing’s ‘ Laocoon,’ and 
some other respectable artistic works, together 
with the buzz about our “ fine historical pictures 
this year at Somerset House,” might well have 
led a simple dilettante to suppose that the Fine 
Arts were on the point of making a rainbow 
stride in these countries—a bold and brilliant 
spring into the regions of sublimity. It was a 
rainbow stride indeed, for it has vanished 
already! The econ when near, were found 
to be glittering bubbles; the other artistic works 
melted to insignificance ; and now the ‘ Laocoon’ 
turns out to be, no translation demanded by 
artists about to soar, but merely a “ specimen of 
Lessing’s powers,”—and a “ commencement to 
a series of specimens of the best German litera- 
ture,”—under which, promotion of the Arts may 
take place if it pleases. So a work written in 
Germany, for the specific advancement and ele- 
vation of Painting and Sculpture—used at least 
for that purpose, as a kind of text-book, by artists 
there—is rendered into English for objects 
among which this, its principal, interlopes as a 
mere supernumerary! By way of makeweight 
to the allurements his volume holds out, Mr. 
Ross adds, the “ probability of its proving, to 
some degree, practically useful in the Fine Arts”! 
Such is the naive acknowledgment of the trans- 
lator: it comes nearer than anything we recol- 
lect to a certain celebrated programme— Shake- 
speare’s play of Hamlet, with the part of Ham- 
let omitted by particular desire.” And the sar- 
casm upon ignorance, apathy, and low taste, is 
not the less keen because unintentional. 

What, indeed, do ow” painters and sculptors 
require with such a treatise as this ?—a treatise 
in which the purest, loftiest principles of art are 
sought out and set forth, as shining lights on 
the temple of fame, to guide the aspirant 
towards that starry tabernacle! What is all this 
but sheer ¢ranscendentalism to our men of the 
mallet and brush? “Starry tabernacle” for- 
sooth !—will it guide them to a snug brick house 
of their own, lit with gas, and shining with ma- 
hogany furniture? “ Pure and lofty principles”! 
—will the pure and lofty make quick-selling pic- 
tures? Perhaps not so well as the principles in 
vogue—then away with your Lessing! 

Of a truth it had been not only superfluous, but 
a little impertinent, to translate the ‘ Laocoon’ for 
the benefit of our artists. Would it teach them 
to hit off with more nicety the tint of Alderman 
Portsoken’s amethystine nose, or the delicacy of 
my Lady Almack’s white satin complexion; or 
to give my Lord Noodle’s bust more the look of 
a Lycurgus? Surely they can paint and chisel 
clever portraits enough without even having 
heard of the Laocoon, either volume or statue. 
They can get up tasty landskips too—the 
“ sweetest bits of colour” :—sublime cabin-door 
compositions, where the artist displays the riches 
of his imagination, and the profundity of his 
skill, in grouping and designing certain cradles, 
and tortoise-shell cats, and spinning-wheels, and 
chub-faced tatterdemalions,—with the usual ba- 
Jance of distant mill upon one side, and picturesque 
donkey on the other. Then we have Rialtos 
and piazzas, and streets in Dieppe or a Dutch 
town, the very dittos if you had ever seen the 


places. As for the higher department of Anatomy 
and Figure-drawing, are there not-—dogs, and 
favourite cobs, and prize oxen, done to the life, 
they look so intelligent and “ human”—little 
boys and girls at or out of school, so “ natural,” 
—young ladies reading love-letters, and young 
gentlemen looking romantic in vandyke tuckers 
and breeches? Water-colours, likewise, almost 
equal to oils, wonderful water-colours! what, 
then, do we want with your Lessing? Our sta- 
tuaries can even carve out whole W/r. Pitts, and 
Mr. Foxes, and King Georges on horseback, ay, 
and basso-relievos for a country church or a 
chimney-piece! What do they want with your 
Lessing? Nay, could the Greeks themselves, 
with all their artistic genius, sketch off diviner 
little things for the Annuals—such exquisite 
* Tllustrations” for Rosa Matilda’s new poem, or 
Mr. Prettyman’s “ fugitive pieces”—more admi- 
rable subjects for shop-window prints, and steel 
engravings, to lie for the stupid or lack-a-daisical 
on saloon tables? Will the “pure and lofty” 
advance or augment the manufacture of these 
commodities, or enable the aspirant to snatch a 
grace as yet unreached by the first of all nations 
in the art of mezzotint and embellishing with 
head and tail pieces? If not, where is the use of 
your high-flown principles ? 


It is plain, then, that whether we regard the 
amiably egotistic style of our school, so devoted 
to ourselves, our. cottages, and our cattle—the 
beautiful humility of our ambition, content with 
bright little fancy pieces and bits of nature,— 
whether we regard the palmy and unimprovable 
state of Art (so far forth) among us—or the 
satisfaction of the public with its professors—or 
of the professors with themselves—it is plain 
that the ‘ Laocoon’ might as well have been left 
in its original horse-language for all the good it 
can work, all the bearing it can have upon our 
national taste and practice. We have a love-walk 
of our own in which we choose to lounge, and 
desire no High German Doctor to disturb us 
with his antiquarian prelections. Oh! cries the 
lover of nature, warm from a picture of Pigs by 
Morland, give me one of these homestead scenes, 
and keep your ‘ Sacrifice of Iphigenia’ to your- 
selves. Ah! says the young enthusiast, with 
Mr. R.A.’s ‘ Forsaken Fishwoman’ still on the 
retina of his eye, could all your Ancient Mas- 
ters—Carlo Dolce himself—lend such dignity of 
pathos to the human face divine, or so elevate 
my soul with the profoundest emotions? Pshaw! 
exclaims the authoritative Patron of Art, you may 
talk of your Phidian Marbles as you please, 
what can come up to that Brood Mare by 
Stubbs, or the portrait of the Honourable Mrs. 
Milkwater, by Lawrence? "Tis, we fear, a hope- 
less case : our aims and ends are so very humble, 
we are thrown into such a whinny of delight at 
little plays of chiaroscuro or kaleidoscope effects 
of colour ; we are so carried away by the Senti- 
mentalities, and coddle so among our domestic 
Affections ; we dote at such a rate upon Babes- 
in-the-Wood, and other spelling-book subjects ; 
are such dog-fanciers and deifiers of face-paint- 
ing—we so admire everything which can be 
done in a corner, and put in a corner—setting 
our faces against whatever is grand and compre- 
hensive—that to think of elevating the school of 
English Art by any incentive or instruction, 
would be projecting to raise a nest of glow- 





Let our preceding remarks be soberly under- 
stood: we by no means take upon us to condemn 
those occupations of the pencil or chisel which 
our national school pursues. Doubtless they are 
admirable enough in their own way: even the 
Greeks had their Pauson and Pyreicus, their 
still-life and low-life painters; but we assert, 
that if nothing of a higher kind be attempted 
or approved, such a state of the Fine Arts is 
quite beneath the influence of the volume now 
before us. Proceeding to offer a few thoughts 
upon it as a work of abstract literary merit, we 
shall lay little stress upon it as a practical text- 
book, but merely remember that it may possibly 
be an object of interest to one-in-the-million 
who regards a Fine Art as somewhat above a 
tasteful handicraft, and its productions rather 
better than pretty playthings for the mind when 
childish or idle. 

Where a fine writer of the present day would 
have been poetical, and nothing else, viz. on 
‘ the Limits of Poetry and Painting,’ our German 
is exclusively rational: neither fanciful image 
nor exotic metaphor embellishes the pages which 
a Fuseli or Hazlitt would have enamelled with 
what honest John Lydgate calls the “ flowers of 
rothorik.” Now, although we turn with mental 
sickness from any book, even a poem itself, 
which is such a fumier of beautiful garbage as 
our literary florists too often heap together, 
although we prefer the thorniest discourse to 
such nosegays ad nauseam, yet we are willing 
to allow that Lessing is somewhat over didactic 
on a subject where to enrapture is to exalt the 
taste, to inflame is to inspire. So rare a thing, 
even now, when we are all criticizers, is an in- 
deficient critic! There have been several su- 
preme poets—Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton—there has been but one Longinus. Never- 
theless, nothing so simple, nothing so much at 
the fingers’ ends, as criticism! ‘Those who have 
never attempted anything, or failed in every- 
thing, are fully qualified for critics; as the 
easiest mode of earning a livelihood by literature, 
they take to law-giving and sitting in judgment 
upon the whole kingdom of erudition and genius! 
It is a good apprenticeship—or pis-aller! Les- 
sing considered it in a higher light, and came 
better accomplished to fulfil its duties. If he 
have not all the requisite attributes of a critic, 
he has those which are most generally absent : 
pure taste, profound knowledge, and penetra- 
tion. His style also, for a German, is perspi- 
cuous, a rarity among transrhenane writers on 
any subject, and, indeed, no drug among our 
own. Some passages in the version before us 
are a little mysterious; but, upon the whole, 
although its line of thought may be deemed 
transcendental (i. e. above the common level), it 
is as free from the German obscure as the Ger- 
man sublime. We are indeed perplexed to ex- 
plain, not a mystery, but a very gross mistake, 
which might dumb-founder an oracle to tell how 
it could occur in so learned a work as Lessing’s, 
and above all in an English translation, such as 
no doubt Mr. Ross’s of Glasgow pretends to be. 
Arguing against “ dry delineation,” the original 
says, Pope “ compared a merely descriptive 
poem to a feast composed of nothing but sauces,” 
and quotes as the said felicitous comparison, 
these two lines from the prologue to the satires : 


Who could take offence 
When pure description held the place of sauce ? 





worms into a constellation. 


Now this strange misquotation, which is’ suffi- 
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ciently condemnable in Lessing, becomes un- 
pardonable in Mr. Ross; we should have thought 
that any native of Great Britain, whose poetical 
reading went much beyond Allan Ramsay, could 
scarce permit such an error to pass without 
correction. Warburton’s comment may some- 
how or other have misled poor Lessing, for 
there is not one word about sauce in Pope’s pro- 
logue, though a good deal about sense ; but what 
could have hoodwinked Mr. Ross, except, as we 
surmise, Ramsay having been the god-T'erminus 
of his acquaintanceship with the British poets, it 
is vain to conjecture, 

In the ‘ Laocoon’ are taken the very highest 
grounds of criticism; such as are on a level with 
Grecian Art, and perhaps with it alone. Even 
the works of Michael Angelo and of Raffael 
scarce come up to so lofty a plane of view. This 
many will think over-refinement: Lessing will 
be called a Grandison critic. For ourselves, we 
hold that in all departments of mind, the very 
purest principles, the most perfect model, the 
sublimest standard, is precisely what a work of 
criticism should set before us : it would paralyze 
and deject only the feeble and low-thoughted (if 
read by them at all), which were a matter of 
little moment; the able and the ambitious would 
feel themselves influenced to noblest deeds by 
it, as heaven’s soldiers by a /abarum, however 
far above their heads—In noc stcNo VINCEs. 
We hold the maxim of keeping down the 
standard to what is called the level of probable 
attainment, in the present low state of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, poetry, &c., to be the 
very best maxim for keeping those arts down. 
However Grandison our theory also upon this 
subject may seem, we are at least not unreason- 
able in assuming that although for a low state 
of art a less elevated standard of criticism (such 
as set up by Reynolds, Lanzi, &c.) may be of 
more immediate practical utility, yet a loftier 
one (such as Lessing unfolds) will likewise aid 
the same purpose, albeit abstractedly and pro- 
spectively, to wit, by raising and refining taste, 
if execution little or scarce at all. Longinus, 
writing at a low ebb of classic literature, did not 
therefore, in his treatise on the Sublime, patch 
up a standard from third and fourth rate authors, 
the first of his day, but from Homer, Demo- 
sthenes, Sophocles, and the most supereminent of 
antiquity. True, the Roman public then, like 
the ‘English now, being unable to grasp such a 
standard, could no more be influenced to works 
of greatness by Longinus, than our public can by 
Lessing ; maugre which objection, if great works 
are to come forth, only such a standard can 
educe them. We certainly do not recommend 
Lessing as a hornbook to babies, boobies, or 
barbarians; and if our artists, owr amateurs, 
remain content, as is probable they will, with 
the present state of painting and statuary among 
us, the Complete Water-colourist, or Sculpture- 
made-easy, were more useful; but still we say, 
if exaltation of the Arts ever come into contem- 
plation, a much higher standard than that now 
in the public mind must be chosen: we affirm 
the higher the better. No art ever did all it 
could do, till it attempted to do far more. In 
our elementary schools of design, what are the 
models we place for the tyro’s imitation ?—Casts 
from Westmacott’s Mother, or Chantrey’s Dead 
Children ?—No! but from the Venus de Medici 
and the Apollo Belvedere. What is this but 
setting at once the highest standard before the 
lowest powers of appreciation? We do beg leave 
to repeat, that a gradually elevated standard, 
with other than a public altogether uncivilized 
or incapable, would be sheer loss of time, or, 
still worse, the irradicable dissemination as it 
rose of nocuous principles. Thus Reynolds, by 
precept, and, to some extent, by example, ele- 


vated the British standard of Art; praiseworthily 





and beneficially he did so; but not having ele- 
vated it to the highest — at once, we doubt, 
we despair, of the British school ever emanci- 
pating itself from his second-rate canons of cri- 
ticism, ever being much better than a kind of 
bazaar for the sale of splendid toys and tasteful 
bijouterie. We may observe, that since his 
death British art has declined. Our esteem, our 
admiration for Reynolds is on record: he did 
almost all that the English school has ever done 
approaching to greatness ; but even his standard 
was too low, if really great deeds were to be 
done under it. Let us assure ourselves of this: 
to attain the summit of Art we must clamber at 
the insuperable. 

But in answer to all this, we may be told, that, 
from other unavoidable causes, the Fine Arts 
never can reach their ancient perfection, nor 
produce much “ greater works” than they do at 
present: to which we reply, the German fres- 
canti think otherwise; they look for the resur- 
rection of Art, and certainly take the wisest 
method towards accomplishing such a miracle— 
viz. study such treatises as the ‘ Laocoon,’ and 
cultivate such principles as it recommends in 
their practice. But supposing our Stolze Vettern, 
our cousin Germans, vain-glorious or visionary, 
(which is, by the bye, no choke-pear of an hy- 
pothesis,)—supposing great works are, indeed, 
never to be done by them nor any other artists, 
how does this affect our position, that if such 
works are attempted, the highest standard is the 
best? Should such works zoé find favour with 
any people—the Esquimaux, for instance—’twere 
ridiculous to recommend it. Have we recom- 
mended it to the Esquimaux,—or the English ? 
So much the reverse, that, observing our na- 
tional taste to be satisfied, though never surfeit- 
ed, with “bits of colour and of sentiment,” we 
have candidly acknowledged the ‘ Laocoon’ al- 
together superfluous to British artists. 

This noble piece of criticism arose from a 
comparison between the poetical and sculptural 
treatment of one and the same subject—Lao- 
coon’s strangulation, along with his sons, by the 
serpents—as seen in a passage of Virgil’s Eneid, 
and in the celebrated group of the Vatican. 
Lessing argues, we think satisfactorily, against 
Winckelman and others, that the group was 
taken from the passage, rather than the passage 
from the group. But, however this may be, and 
whether both were not taken from a very 
ancient poem, by Pisander, the different methods 
which Virgil and the sculptors pursued in their 
respective delineation of that subj ect are obvious. 
Not altogether so plain is the philosophical de- 
duction from this diversity: Lessing drew it 
with the ease of an axiom, and, generalizing it 
over the whole province of mimetic Art, was 
thence enabled to lay down the distinctive canons 
of poetry in words and poetry in forms, or, as 
his somewhat illogical title declares, “the 
Limits of Poetry and Painting.” Many persons 
can now see the confusion made between these 
by Spence, Caylus, and Addison, because Les- 
sing hes held a torch to it; but the confusion we 
ourselves daily make between the self-same limits 
is unperceived by us, because we only apply to 
it the rushlight of our own illumination. Even 
those who are pat in the ridicule of our critic 
against the blind encroachments of poet and 
painter on each other’s boundaries, forget, with 
singular facility, to quote it against a favourite 
artist or writer. At the present day our poets 
superabound with description and detail of visual 
objects, the which Lessing all but prohibits by 
one of his canons. Scott will give us whole 
pages of landscape description, (aye, and belaud- 
ed for it, too, as a thing quintessentially poetic !) : 
Byron will treat us to the inventory of Haidee’s 
apparel, from her cymar to her smock, from her 
topknot to the toe of her slipper, with the amour 
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of a dress-maker. We all “sauce” our poems 
in the same taste, and many of us much more 
highly, according as we are less gifted with the 
genuine power for purer poetical composition, 
Again, our artists are too often on the stretch 
for what they call effect—violent attitude, and 
vehement expression. Here we have the Witches 
grinning at Macbeth like three felons torn from 
the gallows at another hung by the hair—or the 
portrait of Blank Nihil, Esq. thrusting all his 
features, joints, points, and paraphernalia out of 
the canvas to catch every notice, painted, as it 
were, on the tenter-hooks for admiration : there 
we have King George flying off his pedestal upon 
a “ wondrous horse of brass,” the steed having his 
legs pulled into sundry huge and strange let- 
ters, like a telegraph—there we have a bruising 
Lord Chancellor, with all the laws of England 
written in his eyebrows, frowning at once at- 
tainder, confiscation, and death—there, agair, 
sentimental wolf-dogs, and compassionate 
blood-hounds, weeping over the game they have 
worried—Parliament Houses burning like the 
City of Dis, in a brimstone blaze, not by the 
Thames, but the Phlegethon, where the artist, 
with his flaming genius and ruddle, sets the 
river afire—Affections of the Heart drawing the 
features awry—Grace exhibiting her lank pro- 
portions in all the varied forms of dislocation, 
with the flexibility of one broken alive upon the 
wheel, twisting round her head over her back, 
in elegant retrospection, like a cockatoo,—binding 
up her hair with three disjointed fingers, and 
tripping over the lawn with a sprained ancle! 
These are a few instances of that grave carica- 
ture into which the Fine Arts degenerate when- 
ever they transgress the limits marked out by 
Lessing. We cannot here enumerate all his 
canons, but the principal are these following. 
First: “the primary law of the Fine Arts 
consists in Beauty.” To the beautiful every 
other merit is to be sacrificed—expression, ap- 
propriateness, probability, truth, nature itself. 
Such a canon may startle those who see their 
idols struck down by it: what! sacrifice truth 
and nature to beauty, to anything? as soon will 
we sacrifice innocents to Moloch! But, to mol- 
lify opposition, we may premise that the appro- 
priate, the probable, the true, and the natural, 
are almost always beautiful, or congenial with 
beauty, and, therefore, that the canon is not such 
a destroyer of their little gods as our idolaters 
imagine. Again, we might answer, that this 
canon is the soul of Greek art, and Greek art is, 
humanly speaking, perfection—ergo, that this 
canon is the soul of perfection. Moreover, we 
are ready to grant that Lessing in propounding 
it either did not see, or at least has not explain- 
ed, its comprehensiveness: Winckelman had 
propounded Simplicity and Tranquillity—others, 
Truth and Expression—as the prime law of art: 
Lessing rejects both laws, and opposes to them 
his own—Beauty, without seeming aware that 
this comprehends, and is not at all inconsistent 
with, the other two, as far as their propounders 
themselves could fairly maintain them. Sim- 
plicity and Tranquillity are excellent in art; 
why? because they are beautiful: but they can- 
not make all the excellence of art, because the 
very reverse of the former, Complexity, is some- 
times an excellence, as in Gothic architecture ; 
it is an excellence there because it is beautiful. 
Winckelman certainly had the web of his system 
before his eyes when he made the ‘ Laocoon’ 
depend for its excellence on its tranquillity, 
when, in fact, there is no tranquillity about it, 
but tremendous effort, both of soul and body— 
this group alone, or the Borghese Combatant, or 
the Bowers of the Tribune, should have com- 
pelled him to abrogate his primary law for one 
less narrow. These statues are excellent, be- 
cause the expression of agony, the intensity of 
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action, is more beautiful, morally as well as cor- 

really, in their subdued form of developement, 
than in a state that would approach distortion. 
Beauty contains all that is good of these four at- 
tributes, Simplicity, Tranquillity, Truth, Expres- 
sion,—rejecting all that is not so, as when the 
simple becomes insipid, the tranquil formal, the 
true vulgar or disgustful, the expressive hideous 
—while it comprises, also, a great deal more; 
complexity, for example, short of confusion ; the 
ornamental short of the meretricious; the gor- 
geous short of the gaudy; the sublime itself, for 
the sublime is only excellent as far as it is beau- 
tiful. We coincide altogether with Lessing in his 
first canon, thus expanded and explained, at the 
same time that we acknowledge it vaguer than 
the other proposed tests of excellence in Art, 
and more needful of philosophic application in 
practice, because it is more comprehensive, ab- 
stract, and refined. Let us caution the reader, 
also, against another oversight of Lessing’s—he 
pronounces pleasure the sole aim of Art. This 
is a most unguarded phrase, if not a most short- 
sighted theory ; were pleasure alone the aim of 
Art, it did not deserve so fine an Essay as his 
upon it: no, nor even these few humble para- 
graphs! If Art do not serve, through the 
means of pleasure, to ennoble and improve the 
taste, the feelings, the dispositions, the soul, to 
instruct by delight, it is but one step above wine- 
bibbing, or any other sensual enjoyment : little 
better than mere Circeanism, pandering to the 
grosser appetites, and, though not embrutifying 
men, leaving them just as near brutes asit found 
them. 

Second canon : in poetry, description of visual 
objects is to be spared, unless movement can, to 
a great extent, be combined with it. Thus, 
Homer describes the Bow of Pandarus, not as 
made, but a-making, and the Car of Juno, not 
as already put together, but as being put toge- 
ther by Hebe, Thought, passion, emotion, all 
the moral qualities, and the corporeal in action, 
are poetry’s highest and most legitimate object. 
To take off the surfaces of things by description, 
to tot up outward beauties by detail in columns 
of verse, and no more, is the lowest species of 
poetic writing. There are, indeed, few mistakes 
commoner among professed, as well as private, 
critics, than the belief that this sort of poetical 
picture-making constitutes the essence and ex- 
cellence of the Great Art—those, to be sure, 
readers and writers, who can apprehend and 
accomplish nothing better, are right to hold by 
this, but a love of it never made either a Lon- 
ginus or a Homer, a Lessing or a Shakespeare. 

Third canon: in painting and sculpture, ex- 
pressiveness of feature or of gesture, when not 
compatible with beauty, is to be eschewed, un- 
less where the work is hieroglyphic, symbolic, or 
unintended for artistic purposes. This canon is 
but a corollary from the first: we may see a 
good illustration of it, as well as of the pre-emi- 
nent taste which distinguishes antique above 
modern sculpture, in the aforesaid Boxers and 
the Boxers of Canova; these are remarkable for 
the virulence of their expression, which, however 
natural, is vulgar and offensive; those for their 
almost total inanimation of visage, which, though 
unnatural, offends such observers alone as are 
not aware it is a sacrifice of the less to the greater 
—reality to beauty. 

Fourth canon: invisible actions are not a 
proper subject for painting or sculpture. 

For example, that fine poetical picture in the 
lliad, of Minerva holding Achilles back by the 
yellow hair, notwithstanding the recommen- 
dation of Caylus, must be considered without 
the due limits of these arts, which cannot repre- 
sent the goddess invisible. Shakespeare’s “ Pity, 
like a naked new-born babe, striding the blast,” 
however beautifully sublime a picture, can be 





formed tothe mental eye alone, on theair-drawn 
canvas. Some of our finest modern works of art 
fall before this canon: Raffael’s Attila, for ex- 
ample; not to mention Algardi’s monstrous 
petrifaction of it in basso-relievo ; the Transfigu- 
ration, the Heliodorus, also by the same painter, 
both which visibly represent actions or persons 
invisible to the neighbouring multitude—at a 
word, all those preternatural pictures which 
suppose certain miraculous objects, apparent to 
some, and hidden from other spectators, on the 
same canvas. 

Fifth canon: time is the sphere of the poet, 
and space of the painter. This were better in- 
corporated with the second canon, or made the 
general formula of which that is but a particular. 
Lessing illustrates it by the Bow and the Car 
from Homer, in both which examples the poet 
contrives to give life and spirit to his description 
through the means of action or movement, taking 
up time: on the other hand, he cites Ariosto, 
who, in a delineation, five stanzas or forty lines 
long, coolly takes Alcina’s appearance to pieces 
as he might a German clock, so that the detail 
of her shining qualities becomes as dry, frigid, 
and disjointed, as if she were a box of relics, 
shown to us, member after member, on a saint’s 
day. Corporeal or visual beauty, taking up 
space, should be delineated on what can show it 
at once, with all its details together, on canvas, 
stone, or some material substance ; not in words, 
which can but represent these details succes- 
sively, as the reader peruses them, and therefore 
either fade from the memory or confuse it. 

There is a sixth canon, quite as essential as 
any of the foregoing—viz. that none of them 
are to be over-rigidly observed. The first, in- 
deed, cannot: beauty, no more than goodness, 
admits of excess. As tothe second, it should be 
interpreted with considerable latitude :—nothing 
but the sheerest pedantry could object to many 
of the descriptive parts in Shakespeare, Milton, 
Spenser, Thomson, Scott, &c. though unaccom- 
panied by movement; these may be inferior to 
moral or dramatic passages, yet are, nevertheless, 
much more than admissible—admirable. It is 
their redundancy alone which comes under the 
ban of criticism: Lessing himself we think 
rather too much of a puritan in his poetical 
tenets, when he puts down the corners of his 
mouth at Virgil’s description of a Brood Cow 
and of a Colt, so capitally turned by Dryden— 


Dauntless at empty noises; lofty necked ; 
Sharp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly-backed ; 
Brawny his chest and deep ; his colour grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brightest bay. 


Lessing takes this fine set of characteristics as 
a mere Tattersall opinion; and the longer, still 
more grandiose description of the ‘ Mother Cow’, 
who 
Rises in her gait, is free from fears— 

as no better than a grazier’s account of a good 
beast, altogether distinct from and deficient in 
poetry !—The “ movement” again may be either 
—s or mental, motion or emotion: thus, 
in Enobarbus’s description of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus, there is no external movement at all, 
but the describer’s deep feeling of wonder at so 
much beauty runs like a vein of animation 
through the whole picture. In the description 
of Dover Cliff, also, we find no actual movement, 
but simply a mental, while Edgar leads our 
fancy down, by successive images, from the 
brink of that dreadful precipice to the bottom. 
Almost all Shakespeare’s descriptive passages 
are of this kind: he never, as is too much the 
practice in the present day, sets an object before 
him to throw pretty words at, or caparison with 
all the fine poetical trappings he can think of, 
as if its sole business were that of the little girl's 
doll—to be dressed. His artifice to enliven cold 
detail is often perfectly Homeric, or, rather, it is 
a natural subtilty, resembling Homer’s, by which 


he felt at once what bare Description needed, 
and supplied it. 

With a like liberality are we to construe the re- 
maining canons. It would be sad hypercriticism 
to denounce the ‘ Moses’ of Michael Angelo, 
because, forsooth, the expression may somewhat 
overstep the modesty of sculpture ; and who but 
a blind-minded spectator could fail to observe 
how much the spot in Raffael’s ‘ Attila’ or ‘ Heli- 
odorus’ is overpowered by the splendour around 
it? We may have a nice view across the Channel 
into the prostrate condition produced by Criti- 
cism, if its rule be of iron: until of late Priscian 
was the French Apollo, and nine gouvernantes 
were his quire of Muses, so that Gallic poetry 
became excellent illustration of grammar, but 
little more ; painting, sculpture, and architecture 
evinced ad of alike foppery in taste and exe- 
cution ; all was done by the table of Dry Mea- 
sure; no “glorious faults” were chargeable 
upon the artist, but many inglorious beauties— 
such was l’Ecole Classique! French genius, it 
may be said, is naturally frigid, so that to re- 
strain it by rules has no more effect than putting 
a statue in a strait-waistcoat ; there is nothing in 
this to affect our argument, which has for its 
object to show the ill consequences of frigidity, 
whether natural or superinduced. 

Although Lessing put forth his book so com- 
mendative of ancient art, we dare say he had not 
the slightest idea of making Greeks out of Ger- 
mans, no more than Parian marble out of meer- 
schaum. He could not give a keel to northern 
taste, that had been shaped long before in the 
forests of Scandinavia by the hatchet of Thor 
and the cleaver of Woden; his object, in all like- 
lihood, was simply, by establishing the Greek 
canons, to place a governor in the artistic mind, 
which should control violent irregularities. As 
this only should we, too, propose the treatise : of 
all styles we hold the pseudo-classique most 
hateful; but, if artists and amateurs could be 
prevailed on to let the general theorems of 
Grecian taste, propounded by Lessing, hover 
through their imaginations, painting and sculp- 
ture would rise into noble Arts which are now 
almost as base as the mechanical. 





The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman, Mlus- 
trated by Six Female Portraits, &c. by E. 
Parris. By the Countess of Blessington, Long- 
man & Co, 

“© Who cares, or thinks, about Elderly Gentlemen,’ 

methinks I hear a young lady exclaim, as throwing 

down this book with a disdainful air, she demands 
of the shopman at the library,‘ If there is not some- 

thing new 2” 

“ You mistake, fair lady ; many are they who think 
of little else than of Elderly Gentlemen ; but, alas! 
these are young wives impatient to enact the part of 
young widows ; heirs in a hurry to come into posses- 
sion; holders of post obits; expectant legatees ; and 
faithful servants anxious to render the last duties to 
their dear masters, and to receive the meed of their 
disinterested services.” 

We might put together fifty lines of our subtlest 
criticism, and fail in giving the reader so correct 
an idea of the key in which this pleasant volume 
is written, as will be conveyed to him by the 
simple passage we have just quoted. The 
Elderly Gentleman, from the first to the last 
page of his ‘ Confessions,’ is shrewd, selfish, and 
amusing. Age and the - have not taken 
from him his power of slily lifting the mask of 
society, and chuckling as he discloses the foolish 
and mean features so fairly enamelled over ; nor 
has sorrow purged his mind of the self-indulged 
and pampered vanity, to which all “the lame 
and impotent conclusions” of his six love-fits 
are to be ascribed. We see the lonely old gour- 
mand seated in his elbow chair, turning over 





the treasures of his escritoir, with a complacency 
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which assures us that his pride, in exhibiting the 
trophies of the days when, as the song says, 


—were hopes that chased his sleep, 
And fears that made him thin,— 


outweighs, for the moment, the painful reflection 
that these days have ebbed away from him for 
ever; and that he is now left in the unhonoured 
condition, to borrow a simile from Franklin, of 
“the half of a pair of scissors, which is good for 
nothing but to scrape a trencher” ! 

The pervading merit of this volume then lies 
in the truth and humour with which its authoress 
has identified herself with its imaginary chro- 
nicler. It has the consistency of an autobio- 
graphy; and the reader will therefore listen 
with interest and curiosity till the Elderly 
Gentleman has nothing more to confess. The 
tales which this well-executed frame-work en- 
closes are well varied, without once passing the 
bounds of probability,—each being devoted 
to a Cynthia totally different from her prede- 
cessors. They contain, too, not a few sound 
and searching truths, insinuated rather than 
thrust forth—nct a few touches of pathos; the 
whole woven together with a hand careless, 
but graceful: in short, this is much the best of 
Lady Blessington’s fictions. Though we are 
not about to detail the story of any of the affaires 
du cceur confessed by the Elderly Gentleman, 
we may say that his first attachment was his 
most genuine one, closed by the early death of 
his betrothed; that he was piqued into his 
second adventure (the heroine, a brilliant, cal- 
culating coquette) by the fashion of the lady, 
and piqued out of it again by a sudden discovery 
of her utter worthlessness. In his third tale, 
we find him nourishing a secret flame for a lady 
so chaste and saintly, that he dare not make 
any advances: there is incident enough both in 
this and the following tale to have furnished a 
three-volume novel, had the Elderly Gentleman 
pleased. We next find him, in the unabated 
fulness of self-complacency, weaving a fine ro- 
mance of concealed passion and jealousy, out of 
the habitual and foolish coquetry of a passée 
beauty, and the blushes and bright eyes of her 
daughter. But our extract must be taken from 
the sixth and last of the stories; and shall be 
devoted to his whimsical disenchantment from 
his last passion. We must first quote the de- 
scription of the young beauty,—regretting, by 
the way, that Mr. Parris is so far from satisfy- 
ing us in his portraits of “ the six loves of the 
Elderly Gentleman.” 

“ Her eyes were of dark blue; and might have 
been considered too dazzling, from their constant 
flashing (no other word can I find to convey their 
beaming vivacity), had they not been shaded by 
lashes whose length and jetty hue softened their 
lustre. Her nose was neither Roman nor Grecian, 
but, according to my taste, much prettier than either 
of those classical models; it was what the French 
call mignon, and un peu retroussé. Her mouth was 
small, with full red lips, as like Suckling’s description 
of those of his mistress, as if it had been written for 
them ; and her teeth, those indispensable requisites 
to beauty, were matchless, 

“The only fault a hypercritical connoisseur in 
loveliness could have detected in this charming face, 
was, that the cheek bones were rather too high and 
prominent, hinting that their owner had either Irish 
or Scots blood in her veins. But even this pecu- 
liarity added to the piquancy of her countenance. 
Her hair was of the darkest shade of brown, and her 
complexion of the most brilliant and healthful tint. 
Never did I behold a face so captivating, nor so 
lavishly endowed with an endless variety of expres- 
sion! Now sparkling with archness, and in the fol- 
lowing moment softly beaming with all the touching 
innocence and amiability of a gentle child. But, if 
a fault might have been discovered in her face, the 
most fastidious critic would have vainly looked for 
one in her figure, which was symmetry itself. Slight, 
yet beautifully round, every movement betrayed 





some new grace; and her hands and feet (those in- 


fallible indications of high birth), were of such ex- 
quisite proportions that they would have redeemed 
ost any personal defect, had such existed.” 

This fascinating creature has been doomed by 
a good-tempered but doting father—a keen chess- 
player, by the way—to marry a man nearly as 
old as himself. Our Elderly Gentleman, how- 
ever, who is somewhat addicted to eaves-drop- 
ping, has his own reasons for believing that the 
match is a sacrifice, and cherishes for some years 
the pleasing fancy that Caroline would have 
preferred him to “the husband with creaking 
shoes and a wig” who has been forced upon 
hey. Therefore, upon reading of the death of 
the said husband in an old newspaper, he flies 
home from Russia, eager to throw himself at 
her feet. 

“TI paused not, rested not, even for a day, until I 
reached London. Some one else might forestall my 
happiness. Beauty and talents like hers could not 
fail to command admirers: and I trembled lest I 
should be too late in the proposal I intended to 
make her. 

“T ascertained that she was in town, and imme- 
diately called at her house, a stately mansion in 
Hanover Square. On being shown to the library, I 
found my old acquaintance, Miss Percy, wearing the 
same demure aspect, but not placid countenance, 
that Iremembered at Cheltenham, Alas! time had 
dealt rudely with her complexion, and taken away 
all the roundness of her figure, which now presented 
angles little in harmony with feminine grace. En- 
circling her eyes were certain marks, known by the 
vulgar appellation of crow’s feet ; and, descending 
from her nostrils to her thin lips, were two muscles 
in such alto relievo, as to display the anatomy of the 
movements of her mouth. I was startled at behold- 
ing this change. 

“* What !’ thought I, ‘if Caroline should be as 
wofully altered as is her friend ; if she, who was dis- 
posed to be rather too sylph-like, should, from the 
unhappiness of an ill-assorted union, have faded to 
a shadow, like the creature beforeme! But no; I 
will not allow myself to think such a cruel metamor- 
phosis possible. She cannot have lost her beauty, 
and must be still the lovely, the fascinating Caroline.’ 

“ All this passed in my mind while Miss Percy 
was relating to me, that not only Sir Henry Moreton, 
but Sir Thomas Villiers, had ‘sought that bourne 
whence no traveller returns,’ having preceded his 
friend and son-in-law by a year. Miss Percy put on 
what the French call a figure d’occasion, a most 
lugubrious countenance, while announcing these sad 
events. 

“Lady Moreton has suffered severely,’ continued 
she; ‘ for never was there a happier wife.’ 

“T could have beaten her for saying so, though I 
wholly doubted the fact; for how could such a girl 
as Caroline be wholly happy with the elderly gen- 
tleman with creaking boots and a wig ? 

“* Her ladyship is only now beginning to receive 
her friends,’ added Miss Percy, ‘and is at this mo- 
ment engaged with her lawyer ; but she will be here 
in a short time.’ 

* Almost while she uttered these words, a large 
good-looking woman entered the room, with a high 
colour, and cheeks whose plumpness encroaching 
considerably on the precincts of her eyes, caused 
them to appear much smaller than suited the pro- 
portion accorded to the lines of beauty. Her figure 
harmonized perfectly with her face ; and was one of 
those to whom the epithet ‘a stout lady,’ is always 
applied. She approached me, while I stood in silent 
wonder, and in accents never forgotten, exclaimed, 
‘Ah! I see, Mr. Lyster, you do not recognize me.’ 

“Ye gods! it was Caroline that now stood before 
me—the once beautiful Caroline! But never had 
such a transformation taken place in mortal. I was 
almost petrified by the sight, and could scarcely 
command sufficient presence of mind to go through 
the common forms of politeness, by maintaining a 
conversation. 

“*Come, Mr. Lyster,’ said Lady Moreton, (again 
to call the stout lady before me, ‘ Caroline,’ would 
be mockery), ‘come with me, that I may show you 
what you, I am sure, as an old friend, will have 
pleasure in seeing.” 


“* What can she mean ?’ thought J, as I followed 


her through the ante-room ; ‘ but, after seeing her. 
self, nothing can shock or surprise me.’ 

“She opened the door of a large room, in the 
middle of which stood two rocking-horses, mounted 
by a boy and a girl, two chubby, rosy-faced children, 
bearing a strong resemblance to her ladyship—not 
as she formerly looked, but as she at present ap. 
peared. ‘Two other, and younger children, were 
toddling about the room with their nurses, making 
no little noise ; and at a table in the recess of the 
window, sat the two elder scions of the family stock, 
engaged at chess. 

“*There, Mr. Lyster, are my two eldest sons,’ said 
Lady Moreton. ‘This is Sir Henry Moreton, and 
the other is Sir Thomas Villiers, to whom my poor 
father’s baronetcy devolved. Are they not strikingly 
like their father and grandfather, Mr. Lyster ? 

“ Never were seen two more extraordinary resem- 
blances! and the gravity of their countenances, and 
the strict attention they paid their game, completed 
all the features of this wonderful similarity. 

“They will play for whole hours together,’ con- 
tinued Lady Moreton, pensively ; ‘ and aré never so 
happy as when thusemployed. Nothing affords me 
a greater gratification than to watch them at such 
moments, Mr. Lyster; for their occupation brings 
back to me the memory of those dear, and lost to 
me for ever and she wiped a tear—yes, posi- 
tively a reali tear, from her eye. 

“*Come, Henry, my dear, come and speak to 
this gentleman,’ resumed his mother, with a tremu. 
lous voice. 

“The boy approached me with measured steps, 
and a formal air; and his shoes creaked so exactly 
as those of his father used to do, that for a moment 
I looked at his hair, expecting to see that he also 
wore a wig, so precisely did he appear a miniature 
copy of the defunct Baronet. 

“*Tt is strange,’ said Lady Moreton, ‘ to what a 
degree he has all the little personal peculiarities of 
his poor dear father. I do not know, Mr. Lyster, 
whether you ever observed that my dear Sir Henry's 
shoes always creaked! At first, I had a distaste to 
the sound ; for I was, as you may remember, a giddy, 
and perhaps an over fastidious girl, about trifles, 
But one soon learns to approve all the peculiarities 
of the father of one’s children: and I now havea 
pleasure, though it is not devoid of melancholy, in 
hearing my boy’s shoes creak like those of his father.’ 

“ The good-natured mother was so perfectly in 
earnest, that, hang me, if I could smile at the bathos 
of this sentimentality ; though, I confess, I lamented 
that the young Sir Henry did not wear a wig, which 
would have perfected the almost irresistibly ludicrous 
resemblance. 

“The mother kissed each and all of her progeny, 
with true maternal tenderness; and I left her, per- 
fectly cured of my old flame, and smiling at the illu- 
sion I had for ten years nourished, at the cost of 
sundry sighs and regrets.” 

There are many better and more forcible 
scenes in the book than the above, though few 
so suitable for our purpose. ‘The two pathetic 
stories relieve the livelier ones very happily ; 
and we close the records of his dreams and 
follies with a full conviction that the Elderly 
Gentleman deserved his six disappointments. 











Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, 
written by Himself. 
(Second Notice.] 
Tuose who take delight in the volumes of per- 
sonal anecdote, (or to speak more properly, of 
personal scandal,) which late years have pro- 
duced for the illustration of the French Revo- 
lution, will be grievously disappointed in the 
Memoirs of the Prince of Canino; for, except 
incidentally, nothing gossipping or anecdotical 
has found a place there. Curiosity concerning 
the habits, characters, and opinions of those who 
have eminently figured in that extraordinary 
political drama, is so natural, and so laudable, 
that we can hardly blame as we should that 
abusive excess of the feeling, which has stimu- 
lated literary speculators to purchase, and to 
print whatever tended to its gratification, without 





regard to authenticity, or even to common ho- 
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nesty. The practice of palming upon the public | Louis XIV. and XV.), had afforded every ob- | 
the compilations of literary scavengers for au-| stacle that law and usage could oppose to popular | 


thentic memoirs, has been carried in France to 
such an excess, as must, in times to come, ma- 
terially affect the credibility of our current his- 
tory. Unfortunately, the labourers have striven 
to deserve their hire; and have given so plausible 
a colour to their narrations, as will very fre- 
quently puzzle the critics, should the memory of 
the circumstances under which they have been 
written fail. On the other hand, many facts, 
though flowing from such apocryphal sources, 
are true, and are not to be rejected merely on 
account of the bad company in which they appear : 
yet, the spurious anecdotes are often so well ima- 
gined, and are so happily adapted to the charac- 
ter and circumstances of the personages, as to 
lead, without the greatest circumspection, to a 
complete mystification. ‘This circumstance, com- 
bining with the multiplicity of paid libels, scat- 
tered through Europe during the war, will neces- 
sarily lead to an infinity of errors, both positive 
and negative, and engender an inordinate scep- 
ticism respecting every narrative of the epoch in 
question. On this account, the absence of illus- 
trative anecdotes in the Prince’s volume, if not 
a defect in his plan, is at least an accident to be 
lamented; for, with his intimate acquaintance 
with the events he narrates, and his known pro- 
bity and trustworthiness, he might have mate- 
rially assisted posterity in its judgments of con- 
temporary literature. The deficiency is still 
more to be regretted, because the work is not 
even a history of the times; and on that account, 
is not elevated in its subject above the sphere of 
such matter. Notwithstanding the protest in 
the introduction, against a supposition that the 
work has been written for the purposes of self- 
justification,—that “it is not for a personal end” 
that the Prince “ resolved to publish these me- 
moirs,” they have (perhaps inevitably) assumed 
a personal characier. Professing to narrate 
only what came under his own knowledge, the 
author restricts himself very closely to those 
scenes in which he himself took a part; and thus 
the series of events is broken, and the complexion 
of the work is rather that of a public autobio- 
graphy, than of an historical composition. The 
current of the Prince’s ideas, and probably also 
something peculiar in the constitution of his 
mind, have given a metaphysical and critical 
character to his narrative, that will, with the 
common herd of readers, still further detract 
from its interest. 

A large portion of the volume is composed of 
speculative discussions on the successive forms 
of government which prevailed in France, and 
on the probable consequences of some other 
resolution of specific contingencies, than that 
which actually turned up. In one word, Lucien 
Bonaparte writes and thinks like a Doctrinaire. 

Vriters of his stamp attribute the failure of the 
French Revolution of 1789 to the too popular 
character of the successive constitutions; and 
they imagine that if a more aristocratic colour 
had been given to them, the event would have 
been different. But, in the first place all such 
reasonings belong to the category of that childish 
aphorism, which couples the fall of the heavens 
with a dish of larks for supper. “If aristo- 
cratic institutions had been formed,” was a sup- 
position as impossible to realize in the then ex- 
isting state of French society, as the lark-taking 
process under the existing laws which govern 
the universe. But if this difficulty be jumped 
over,—if it be conceded, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that other constitutions could have been 
adopted, at the particular moments in question, 
than those which did actually prove agreeable to 
the people, still the desired consequences would 
not have resulted. The most absolute government 
which Europe had known, (the government of 


‘volitions; but it fell, nevertheless, before the 

new arrangement of forces that the progress of 
society had developed. How then could any 

less restrictive constitution have better succeeded ? 

The philosophy of the French Revolution, as we 
read it, leads to a very different conclusion. We 

hold, that the demoralizing and disorganizing 

influence of despotism, operating through cen- 

turies, had so completely disjointed the frame of 
French society,—so completely unfitted every 

class and condition of Frenchmen for “ the rela- 

tions of civilized life,” that no imaginable con- 

stitution could have prevented the catastrophe. 

As the strongest government had failed to coerce, 

so the wisest would have failed to persuade a 

people to live together in harmony and peace, 

whose material interests were all dislocated, and 

all of whose passions were excited to a phrenzy 

of hatred and distrust against each other. The 

only chance which was afforded to France of a 

more peaceable solution of its first attempts at 

reconstitution, was removed by the attack which 

was made upon the Revolution from without. 

The Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto destroyed 

every hope of a happy termination of the at- 

tempt; and all that followed was a pure result 
of what one half the world call chance, and the 

other necessity,—that is, of the mastery of events 

over all volitions, national and individual. When 

the atrocities of the Reign of ‘Terror had ex- 

hausted the excitability of the people, and the 

Revolution was dying out, like the fires of a 
volcano, from the want of further materials for 
combustion, the weakness and palsy of the suc- 
ceeding governments were, in their turn, also 
necessitated consequences; and the violent but 
feeble struggles between the Jacobin party and 
the Directory, were expressions of the moral 
condition of thé people, not results of any pre- 
vailing form of government. In what manner 
this new combination would have resolved itself, 

had France been left at peace, it were difficult 
to conjecture; but nothing can be clearer, than 
that the adoption of the Consular régime, was a 
result of the pressure from without; and that the 
cordon of hostile armies, which threatened France 
with a political annihilation, was the reorganiz- 
ing principle, that rallied the nation round Na- 
poleon, and forced, upon the Emperor and the 
a alike, the peculiar form and spirit which 
nis government assumed. 

We cannot, then, agree with the Prince of 
Canino in his eulogy upon the constitution of 
Siéyes. We, indeed, regard it as a complicated 
system of checks and counter-checks, which, 
had it been adopted, must in any case have been 
practically broken through and nullified, or the 
government have been brought to a dead stand- 
still by its own friction. Disbelieving, as we do, 
the possible applicability of abstract, @ priori 
legislation, whether royal or popular, we hold all 
paper constitutions to be merely Utopian. We 
do not credit that Solon or Lycurgus brought 
forth their codes virgin, as it is pretended, from 
their brain, as Minerva started from the occiput 
of Jupiter. They but embodied (we imagine) 
what they found to be the prevalent opinions of 
their time, and legalized usages already subsist- 
ing among the people for whom they legislated; 
nor do we think that any philosopher or states- 
man of modern France (and we refer in proof to 
J. J. Rousseau as evidence) could have struck 
out a code capable of directing and controlling 
the march of the revolutionary movement. 

The chances of war having overthrown the 
dynasty of Napoleon and its institutions, the 
Bourbons returned and were again expelled, and 
Louis Philippe reigns a second Damocles, so that 
the French nation seems at sea without rudder 





and without pilot; and no mortal can foresee the 





changes that are yet to follow. But amidst this 
chaotic ferment, the nation is proceeding experi- 
mentally and empirically to the attainment of 
institutions which may eventually harmonize 
with their wants; and dovetail, not like a piece 
of carpentry, by a pre-contrived arrangement of 
parts, but as the loose fragments of a macadam- 
ized road consolidate and are identified by pres- 
sure and by use. 

We have been induced to make this rather 
formal protest against the reasoning in the Prince 
of Canino’s volume, because we think Doctrinism 
(may we coin the word?) is operating banefully 
upon the politics of our own country. The Con- 
servatives, under its influence, are too fearful of 
admitting any innovations that appear to break 
through the constitutional doctrine; while the 
Liberals are too eager to press forward reforms 
which quadrate, upon paper, with their abstract 
theories of government; so that, if either party 
obtained an absolute and undisputed sway in the 
country, its prosperity might be equally compro- 
mised. As, on the one hand, establishments 
may be too bad for continuance; so, on the 
other, innovations may be too good for imme- 
diate adoption. The secret of true and wise 
legislation is to know and judge the age, and to 
go along with it, not to outstrip it. 

However erroneous may be the conclusions 
to which a spirit of Doctrinism may lead our 
author, he has yet many luminous perceptions on 
the tendency of events, which bear evidence of 
his penetration, if not to his consistency. ‘ In 
our social state,” he says, ‘‘ many may still be 
in want of bread; but no one can be in want of 
political aliment to irritate his hunger. The ac- 
cession, therefore, to the affairs of the country is 
become a necessity of our epoch; and so long as 
that necessity is not satisfied, the revolution will 
not be appeased. ‘Ihe human mind marches 
towards that end,—and it will attain it, in spite 
of all obstacles. Zhe consideration of the fact is 
still more decisive for the legislator than the evi- 
dence of the right. The political emancipation 
having become an universal instinct, if they 
[query, the legislators?] feel a repugnance for it, 
they must resign themselves, if they wish to con- 
stitute something durable. If not, to the irre- 
sistible interrogation of what is the third estate ? 
will soon succeed the interrogation, not less irre- 
sistible, of what is the Proletariat ?” 

This is profound and sagacious. It contains 
the whole essence of the Revolution of July, of 
its miserable failure, and its too evidently ephe- 
meral destiny. ‘The existing French constitu- 
tion is a virtual aristocracy,—an aristocracy not 
of nobles, but of privileged electors, representing 
property, and not persons; not an aristocracy in 
abstract theory, but a practical aristocracy; one 
which produced, at the starting post of its career, 
a monstrous progeny of abuses, that have already 
so effectually armed the labouring classes against 
the government, that they have emancipated re- 
bellion from the necessity for conspiracy. 

The validity of Lucien’s argument on this 
point, overthrows completely the theory he puts 
forward a few pages before, that Louis Philippe 
should have appealed to the people for a confir- 
mation of his government. “To persist in not 
consulting France,” he says, “ would be showing 
that they do not regard the 30th of July asa 
revolution, but as a personal catastrophe. Now 
the Three Days are really glorious, because they 
overturned the government of divine right, to 
raise in its place a government of popular right. 
...+ The ordonnances were only the occasion of 
that revolution of principles; and, to make it 
complete, it should be sanctioned by the sove- 
reign people, whose power it acknowledged, in 
raising the banner of 1789 and 1791, of the Re- 
public, of the Consulate, and the Empire. 

How il] this coheres with the passage last 
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uoted, is evident in the most hasty’perusal. If 
the defect in the new régime be so practical and 
tangible, as is there stated, it should follow, 
either that the people would deliberately reject 
it on such an appeal, or that, if duped into a 
formal compliance, they would, on awaking from 
their lethargy, not the less renounce their own 
deed. A nation, indeed, stands in no need of a 
formal act of adhesion to what it veritably ap- 
proves; and if the new government met the 
wants of the people de facto, they would over- 
look entirely its de jure informality. 

In giving these comments on the author's 
opinions, we are not always certain that those 
opinions have been fairly interpreted. Even 
from the extracts already given, the reader will 
at once perceive that the translation is most 
wretched; and we have not the French copy 
before us to compare with it, and correct its ob- 
scurities. It is not merely that the style is bald, 
colourless, awkward, and un-English, but the 
paragraphs are often utterly unintelligible, and 
the meaning of words mistaken. Thus we have 
“adepts” for “converts”; dismission” for 
“resignation” (démission); ‘ Robespierre,” we 
are told, “was then at his apotheosis (acme) of 
power :” and similar errors are scattered through 
every page. To execute a translation properly, 
requires not only an intimate knowledge of both 
the languages concerned, but also great critical 
acumen, a practical acquaintance with the art of 
writing, and even a familiarity with the ideas of 
which the original work treats. It is, indeed, 
scarcely too much to say, that a translator should 
be on an intellectual level with the author he 
attempts to render: nay, sometimes, (as in the 
case of Dumont, the translator of Jeremy Ben- 
tham,) his task requires the exercise of faculties 
not possessed by his original. ‘The very reverse 
of all this must be predicated of the person to 
whom the Prince of Canino has (most unfor- 
tunately for himself) committed his work; inso- 
much that we must abide a perusal of the French 
original, before we definitively make up our esti- 
mate of its literary and historic value. 

One quality, however, pierces through the veil 
of the translation ; the candour of the author in his 
statements of facts, and in his judgments of him- 
self and others. ‘The reader must rise from the 
perusal of this book with a conviction that Lucien 
Bonaparte is an amiable and estimable man; 
and that in the part he took in the early revolu- 
tion, he was governed by a genuine enthusiasm, 
and an unfeigned conviction that he was acting 
for the happiness of his country. The present 
volume is but the vestibule of the subject, and 
we look forward with impatience to the appear- 
ance of the subsequent ones, as including matters 
of much wider importance, and in which the in- 
terest must inevitably rise with the increasing 
grandeur of the theme. From what we have 
remarked, it will, we think, sufficiently appear 
that the Prince has overlooked the real springs 
of English greatness and English liberty ; and 
that in recommending the British system of poli- 
tics to French imitation, he is not only proposing 
that which is unsuited to French feelings and 
necessities, but recommending it upon fallacious 

nd mistaken grounds. The English conserva- 
tive journals will probably see in the author an 
ally ; for if what he states of the British consti- 
tution be true, the reform bills must have been 
a retrogradation in politics: before, however, 
they avail themselves of his authority, they 
would do well to recollect that he also advocates 
universal suffrage. ‘The truth is, the Prince’s 
— are a rather curious amalgam of ultra- 

iberalism and ultra-Toryism. Like many other 
liberals in the decline of life, he finds the move- 
ment party too active for his declining powers. 
His ideas of right, indeed, remain unshaken ; 
but he fears the obstacles to its attainment. 





Twelve Months in the British Legion. By an 
Officer of the Ninth Regiment. Macrone. 


To those who may be disposed to read the history 
of the recent political convulsions in Spain, anec- 
dotically, rather than historically, we cannot 
do better than recommend this sprightly little 
volume as a sequel and as a counterblast to the 
narratives of Mr. Honan and Captain Henning- 
sen. Its writer, indeed, is as confirmed a Chris- 
tino as they are staunch Carlists; but with their 
and his politics we shall not trouble ourselves on 
the present occasion, drawing upon his pages as 
suits our fancy, for a few morsels of description 
and traits of national character. Our officer, one 
of the first division of recruits of the British 
Auxiliary Legion in Spain, landed at San Sebas- 
tian early in July, 1835. Here is one of the first 
scenes described by him :— 

“A pretty sight enough it was, the little paseo of 
San Francisco on a bright summer’s evening, with 
the dark figures of the women passing and repassing 
in groupes of three and four, while the scarlet uni- 
forms of the British came in like the bright touches 
of colour in a painting, to break the general duski- 
ness of the scene, and give variety to the whole. 
Here on the green-sward, to the sound of a tam- 
bourine and castanets, might be seen a knot of pea- 
sant girls and sturdy muleteers dancing a bolero, 
while the musician of the party accompanied the 
notes of an old twangling guitar with a wild and 
monotonous song bearing some allusion to the dance ; 
a little further on, a tall priest in his black robes and 
canoe-shaped hat, or an old friar in sackcloth and 
grey, with a twisted cord round his waist, walked 
quietly along enjoying the freshness of the evening 
breeze: and there again in a corner stood a couple 
of alguaziles or constables, in the chivalrous costume 
of former times, with a broad wide-spreading hat and 
love-locks, cavalier fashion ; a large white lace collar 
and Vandyke ruffles; a short black cloak hanging 
over one shoulder, short-kneed breeches and black 
stockings, with shoes and silver buckles. Such was 
the striking costume of the alguaziles of San Sebas- 
tian, and I observed the like in no other town in 
Spain. * * 

“One of the most striking features of San Sebas- 
tian was the presence of the sort of half-wild sol- 
diery who go by the name of Chapelgorris or Red 
Caps, in allusion to that characteristic part of their 
dress. A body of volunteers raised at the beginning 
of the civil war in the province of Guipuzcoa, they 
are equivalent to the Peseteros of Navarre, and the 
Carabineros of other parts of the country. Being 
mostly natives of Guipuzcoa, they possess the same 
knowledge of the country, with the warlike habits 
and activity of the Carlists themselves, by whom they 
are held in considerable dread. ‘They form a batta- 
lion of between seven and eight hundred strong, of- 
ficered chiefly by Basques, and for the time being 
are considered as a regular corps, and paid accord- 
ingly, being liable to be disbanded as soon as their 
services are not required. A number of French, 
Belgians, and foreigners of different nations, are in 
their ranks, and in consequence of this motley as- 
semblage, together with the rough character of the 
men, and the loose discipline to which they are sub- 
jected, the Chapelgorris are looked upon as people 
not to be trifled with, and who, if not accommodated 
to the utmost in matters of pay and rations, are not 
slack in helping themselves at the expense of their 
neighbours. A reputation of this sort causes them 
to be looked upon with great fear by the inhabitants 
of the villages, who infinitely prefer having a dozen 
of the regular troops quartered upon them to one 
Chapelgorri ; and their known gallantry in the field 
and activity in skirmishing render them formidable 
in the eyes of the Carlists, who give no quarter to 
those that fall into their hands. 

The Chapelgorris are armed and accoutred in the 
manner best adapted for the country in which they 
have to act; their usual dress being a long grey 
capote, with a red cap or beret on the head ; asmall 
canvass bag slung at the back to contain a day’s ra- 
tion; a long ammunition-belt fastened round the 
waist, with a number of tin tubes in a row for sepa- 
rate cartridges ; the bayonet hung at the side or in 
front, and a light Spanish musket or carbine slung 





over the shoulder. In full dress they wear a high 
cylindrical shako, of the same colour as the cap, and 
used formerly to display a good deal of barbaric 
splendour in their blue jackets embroidered with yel. 
low lace, and studded with silver bells and orna- 
ments ; but since they were attached to the Legion 
they have adopted the British uniform, and are now 
Red-coats as well as Red-caps.” 

We pass the affair at Hernani, in which our 
officer, of course, took part. On the 5th of 
September his regiment embarked for Porty- 
galete, and thence marched to Bilbao, taking up 
their quarters in the Convent of San Mames, 
Here two Germans deserted to the enemy :— 

“ To prevent further desertion, all the foreigners 
in the regiment were sent next day to Portugalete, 
and fresh sentries were posted in the garden of the 
convent. One of these men, a genuine specimen of 
an Irishman, was the cause of much merriment 
among the garrison of San Mames. A night or two 
after the desertion of the Germans, he was on sentry 
at some distance from the convent, and thought he 
heard footsteps. ‘ Who goes there?’ No answer, 
He challenged again: still all was silent. * Divil 
choke you,’ exclaimed the sentry, loud enough to be 
overheard by the officer on picquet—‘ D’ye know 
what I’m after? It’s cocking Iam!” 

On the 28th of September, the 2nd Regiment, 
having been relieved by the Ist, gladly surren- 
dered their convent quarters, and inarched into 
the town :— 

“ After going to many houses without success, I at 
last got a small bedroom in the Calle de la Ronda, 
not far from the convent where the troops were 
quartered. 

“ The owner of the floor was an old abogado, or 
lawyer, who usually shut himself up in his room with 
a secretary till five o’clock in the evening, when, just 
as I was returning from drill, I used to meet him on 
the stairs sallying forth to read the Gacetas at the 
café, and smoke his paper cigar. With the innate 
politeness of a Spaniard, he always made me a low 
bow on these chance occasions, but beyond this little 
past between myself and host to tell of each other's 
presence in the house. His family consisted of two 
daughters, and a Basque servant, who daily astonished 
me by the immense caldrons of water she used to 
carry on her head up four pairs of stairs, from the 
fountain in the Plaza. 

“The girls were good tempered, but variable, so 
that a joke that pleased them one day was taken in 
high dudgeon the next. On one occasion taking of- 
fence at a prank of a young servant of mine, who 
threatened to roast their favourite cat for a hare, 
they made a complaint to their father, who treated 
me in consequence to a long speech in Spanish and 
French on the impropriety of which my servant was 
alleged to be guilty. Being somewhat nettled at 
this unexpected attack, I hinted that he was a false 
Carlist to treat me in such a manner, and that I 
should quit his house that evening, but as I was 
removing my things out of it, the old abogado came 
up considerably mollified, and after making sundry 
excuses for the vivacity of his daughters, and refer- 
ring me to General Espartero for proofs of his loy- 
alty, sealed the contract of peace by inviting me to 
breakfast the next morning. 

“ T accepted the invitation, but was unable to at- 
tend till a good deal after the time, in consequence 
of some unavoidable duty. I found that he had gone 
out and left the breakfast on the table, bidding his 
daughters to do the honours of the house in his ab- 
sence. The table, which was laid out with a state 
very unusual in Spain at breakfast time, was covered 
with all sorts of eatables and drinkables. Measuring 
my appetite by their own notion of English powers 
of eating, they had prepared enough to have lasted 
them amonth. A large tureen of boiled milk stood 
in the centre, flanked by a dozen hard eggs on one 
side, and a dish of pastry on the other; at the top 
stood something like a gallon measure of thick cho- 
colate, and at the bottom two or three bottles of 
Xeres seco; at the four corners were preserves and 
jellies interspersed with long rolls of bread; and, 
with as much pomp and ceremony as Sancho when 
Governor of Barataria, I was installed at the head of 
the table, and invited by the two damsels to begin 
my breakfast at whichever end I liked best, and, 
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above all, ‘to eat everything in the English fashion.’ 
It was in vain that I begged them to sit down to 
keep me company,—no, they had already taken 
their chocolate ; or to wait till their father came 
pack—he had finished his breakfast, and was not to 
return till dinner ; and making a curtesy they closed 
the door, leaving me to my meal and meditations. 

“There was enough on the table to feast a com- 

ny, and though I did my best, having just come off 
picquet, I left no more signs of demolition than a 
solitary mouse at a Cheshire cheese; whereat the two 
young ladies were much astonished, and intimated a 
suspicion that it was through vergiienza (modesty) 
that I did not eat more. Nor did their kindness end 
here—knowing that I was on the point of leaving 
Bilbao, they wrapped up the untouched pastry in a 
paper, which they insisted on my taking in my havre- 
sack toeat on the voyage.” 

The Legion finally left Bilbao about the latter 
end of October, and arrived at Vitoria towards 
the conclusion of the following month. Our 
officer was meanwhile appointed to the inglo- 
rious and harassing service of convoying a de- 
tachment of invalids and soldiers’ wives by sea to 
Santander. From hence, to join his army, he 
passed through Burgos, visiting the cathedral 
(the richness of whose architecture we have so 
recently been admiring—thanks to the splendid 
drawings of Mr. Roberts) :— 

“In this splendid cathedral I was shocked to ob- 
serve two instances of lack of judgment, which would 
have disgraced a Chinese. One was a paltry glass 
chandelier hanging from the vaulted gothic roof by a 
long rope covered with dust and cobwebs ; and the 
other the figure of an officer in a scarlet uniform, 
perched up in one of the stone galleries near the 
roof, holding in his hand a club, like the departed 
Gog and Magog of St. Dunstan’s church, to strike 
the hours upon a bell suspended near him. Whether 
this dummy in red is intended for a lively represen- 
tation of the Duke of Wellington, and a souvenir of 
the Peninsular campaign, I know not ; but if it be, | 
the untoward elevation of his Grace has certainly a | 
laughable and vexatious effect amid the ‘ long-drawn | 


aisles and fretted vaults’ of the cathedral.” 

On the 7th of December our officer reached | 
Vitoria. Here we shall pause, and give a sketch 
or two from the ranks :— 

“ The tribes of shoeless Moll Flaggons from the 
Green Isle who came over with our Irish regiments, 
are past all description, and the figure they cut in 
the rear of a battalion on the march, with a pyramid 
of babes on their backs, and a couple trotting on 
each side, was singularly marvellous in the eyes of | 
the natives, who at last looked upon them asa regu- | 
lar and necessary adjunct to the British Legion, or | 
as a supernumerary company of wives and washer- 
women to each regiment. How the numbers that 
came up with the convoy contrived to subsist on the 
march, I never could divine; for as their presence 
with the troops at that period was contrary to orders, 
they were allowed no rations, and were totally with- 
out money, having had no opportunity of receiving 
any from their husbands for the last six weeks. And | 
yet they trudged along through dust and mire, in | 
fair weather and in foul, for many a weary league, 
with light hearts and red cheeks, bidding defiance 
alike to the orders of the General and the accumu- 
lating hardships of the road, until they had the satis- | 
faction of passing the gates of Vitoria.” 

What a contrast to the Spanish girls at Tre- 
vino, which was subsequently occupied and for- 
tified by the Legion! 

“* Whenever I was on picquet at the hill-top, I 
used to pass the time in observing the movements of 
the peasant girls employed in carrying up hods of 
mortar to the redoubt. None were above twenty 
years of age, and several of them strikingly hand- 
some, with fine olive-carnation complexions and 
large sparkling eyes, shaded by long, dark, and pen- 
cilled eyebrows. It certainly moved my heart to 
compassion to see them filling the hods with their 
delicate fingers, and toiling up the steep ascent with 
a slow but elastic step. Nevertheless, they appeared 
to be inured to the work, and, aware of the fruitless- 
ness of resistance, submitted to it with the greatest 


cheerfulness, ever and anon startling the mountain 











echoes with peals of merry laughter. Sometimes 
one would pause, and resting the hod on her knee, 
look up with an air of good-humoured vexation, 
saying, ‘ Mucho trabajo, probrecita (much work, poor 
little thing), until disturbed by the clamorous de- 
mand of the Spanish serjeant for barro! barro! 
(mortar). Occasionally, after emptying their hods, 
two or three gathered together in a knot gossiping 
with one another or with the Spanish soldiers at 
work, and on the first approach of the serjeant, would 
start off to their duty with the speed of lightning, 
joking him on his severity as they passed. At sunset 
when the bugle from the town sounded a cessation 
of labour, the signal was hailed with wild shouts of 
delight that mocked the clearness of the notes float- 
ing up the valley; and throwing aside their imple- 
ments, they darted down the mountain side with 
screams of laughter, playing such joyous gambols by 
the way as were a pleasure to behold.” 


Hereis another sketch taken at Vitoria, enough 
to chill the ardour of those most eager to embrace 
the precarious honours of foreign service :— 

“ The situation of Vitoria is well calculated for an 
ice-house. In the midst of a plain of great extent, 
almost stript of tree or shrub, and girded by a belt 
of high mountains in the distance, the cutting winds 
of winter come sweeping along the level plain, and 
catching the town in full career, whistle up and down 
the streets in ruthless blasts, cutting like a scythe. 
The ground, frost-bitten and hard, presents a cheer- 
less aspect for miles around—not actually covered 
with snow, but sugared over with a white hoar frost, 
which freezing the clods of the ploughed fields, and 
crystallizing on «ne branches of the few stunted trees 
that grow here and there, gives the whole scene a 
look of deep, dark, profound winter, such as one 
might imagine at the North Pole. The roads, hard 
and ringing like a bell to a horse’s tramp in the dis- 
tance, are deserted, save when a solitary peasant 
mufied up in his cloak is seen crawling along like a 
benumbed fly that has outlived the summer. Nota 
bird is visible in earth or air, and silence reigns un- 
interrupted by living voice or motion, except by the 
sharp report of some prowling Carlist’s musket. 
Sometimes a succession of reports for a few minutes 
announced i cavalry skirmish or affair of picquets in 
the plain—then all was hushed—and some wounded 
wretch would straggle into town staining the powder- 
ed snow at intervals with crimson drops of blood as he 
hobbled or was borne along. Occasionally a field-day 
or battalion-drill enlivened the dreary aspect of the 
plain, and the red-coats might be seen hopping over 
the fields in extended order, while a glittering line 
of pikes peering over a distant ridge marked a troop 
of lancers or a foraging party on the look out for 
the enemy. Such exhibitions as these, however, did 
not often take place; the men in general were too 
sickly to be harassed with needless drills and exer- 
cises. 

“ The amusements in Vitoria during this period 
were few and far between; none inclined to gaiety 
in the midst of typhus, and the Spaniards themselves 


| appeared to be infected with the universal melan- 
| choly. 


The theatre, which I visited two or three 
times, was poor and badly attended, and the plays in 
general were very sad mirth. Promenade there was 
none when the quicksilver was below zero, and the 
Plaza of the town, that universal resort of Spaniards 
at nearly every season of the year, was deserted by 
everybody except a few officers who, rolled up in their 
cloaks and smoking their paper cigars, walked up and 
down for lack of other employment. 

“ Frequently, by way of variety, there was a sum- 
mons to mount guard at the city gates, and the un- 
happy subaltern had to resign himself to four-and- 
twenty hours’ cold in a miserable guard-room, with 
a brasero at his feet half-filled with ashes, that flew 
down his throat and choked him at every vain attempt 
to blow it into warmth. Three boards on a trestle 
for a bed, a rush-bottomed chair on two legs and a 
half, with a copper lamp redolent of train oil and 
verdigris, completed the furniture of these forlorn 
apartments; and here the unlucky officer of the 
guard had to sit during the day and night in no- 
thing but his cloak, and with both ears open for 
an alarm of the field-officer’s approach, when he had 
to cast off his cloak and all that made life endurable, 
and rush into the chilling fog to turn out the guard 





and present arms, with chattering teeth and frost- 
bitten fingers that were almost blistered by the icy 
touch of the sword-hilt, Oh, the miseries of guard- 
mounting at Vitoria!” 

We are not surprised, after this, to read of the 
ravages wrought by fever among the British 
troops. Our officer of course shared in the ac- 
tion of San Francisco, on the 5th of May, where, 
to use the homely phrase, he got “ pretty hand- 
somely peppered.” 

“ Among the many anecdotes that were related of 
the action, there was one of an officer's servant of 
the 7th, which struck me as characteristic of Irish 
gallantry and nonchalance. In the midst of the hottest 
fire at the mill, he ran up with a cartridge in his 
mouth to an officer, and pulling the heads of a couple 
of cackling hens out of his havresack, exclaimed, 
‘Sure your honour won't forget to dine with my 
master to-day.’ The richness of the Hibernian ac- 
cent combined with the singularity of the situation 
to give an unusual raciness to the invitation. * * 

“ Among the escapes and adventures of the day, 
that of Lieutenant O'Connor, of our Regiment, was 
one of the most singular. Seeing a number of Spa- 
niards in disorder, he mistook them for Chapelgorris, 
and ran up to rally them, when he found that he had 
tumbled into the hands of the Carlists. A musket 
snapped in his face and a bayonet at his breast in- 
formed him of his awkward mistake. Parrying the 
latter with his fist, he struck right and left in the 
approved atyle of pugilism, and flooring both his an- 
tagonists, who were considerably astonished at this 
novel mode of conducting the battles of the Queen, 
he took to his heels, and being a first-rate leaper, 
cleared walls and ditches, and rejoined his regiment 
with the loss of his hat, sword, and cloak, which had 
fallen in the scuffle. This interesting match was 
witnessed by the old Spanish Governor at the Castle, 
who viewing the action through a telescope, declared 
that he saw a British officer attacked by two Carlists, 
liberate himself * boxanda.’” 

A few pages further, almost close to the con- 
clusion of the volume, we find an amusing sketch 
of a conference between one or two stray mem- 
bers of the Carlist and Christino armies; but we 
must leave it, having already devoted more space 
to so slight a volume than is our wont. But our 
publishers still hold their hands; and an English 
book of any pretension or solidity, (if we may 
judge by those which have reached us during 
the present week) bids fair to become a rarity. 








The Desultory Man. By the Author of ‘ Riche- 
lieu,’ ‘The Gipsy,’ &c. 3 vols. Saunders 
& Otley. 

In these volumes will be found a series of short 

stories, travelling sketches, &c. varied by the 

introduction of graceful poetry; in short, the 
best fugitive pieces by Mr. James, which have 
appeared in the periodicals, collected and set in 

a slight frame-work of incident and adventure ; 

the whole forming as pleasant a miscellany as 

one could desire for a summer day’s reading. 

‘The Desultory Man’ is as easy in his descrip- 

tions, as shrewd in his observations, in these 

slighter works, as in the more elaborate ro- 
mances which have proceeded from his pen. 

We have elsewhere adverted to the refined 

strain of feeling and morality which runs through 

all his writings. ‘Taking these characteristics as 
our text, a word or two might not be ill bestowed 
in these days of marketable literature, when 
false colouring and coarse colouring fetch their 
price, in once again laying down, for the benefit 
of aspirants, the boundary lines between power 
and extravagance,—between the superb and the 
theatrical; in once again enforcing upon their 
notice the excellence of a spirit, courteous as 
well as resolved, which has been too much al- 
lowed to rust and lie forgotten, like some old 
piece of armour or weapon the use whereof 
passed with the days of chivalry. But, at pre- 
sent, we must restrain ourselves, and, remember- 
ing that one example is worth twenty precepts, 
turn to Mr. James’s volumes, and choose from 
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them a sketch likely to interest the reader. 
This shall be an adventure in “the Landes” 
between Bordeaux and La Teste, which our 
author set forth to explore in Christmas week. 


“The wildness of a desert now began to reign | 


around us. Vast tracts of sand and uncultivated 
moor, with large pine forests, were the only objects 
visible, except when a cart, exactly like a hog-trough 
covered with a gipsy’s tent, was drawn past us by 
two dun oxen, while the master, stretched at his full 
length, with his head out at the front, goaded them 
on with a long stick; the whole giving a very Hot- 
tentotish appearance to the scene. It also some- 
times happened that we distinguished, moving across 
the distant sky, an elevated being, who from his long 
thin shanks and shapeless body, you might have 
taken for a large ostrich or a gigantic crane, but 
would never have fancied to be a human creature, 
until near inspection let you into all the machinery 
of stilts and sheepskins. Just after passing one of 
the forests, I was surprised to hear the first notes of 
Corelli’s hymn to the Virgin, whistled clear and shrill 
in the distance ; but it soon varied into a wilder air, 
and the musiciah approached us with immense strides, 
lifting his stilts high over every obstacle, without ever 
ceasing to knit a pair of stockings which he held half- 
finished in his hand. We wondered at his coming 
so near, for the Landais generally avoid all strangers, 
but on entering into conversation with him, we found 
that he had served in the army, spoke tolerable 
French, and was more civilized altogether than the 
rest of his countrymen. However, after an absence 
of seven years, old habits had resumed their empire; 
he came back to his deserts, once more mounted his 
stilts, and went whistling about, knitting stockings 
and tending sheep, as contentedly as if he had never 
seen fairer countries or mixed in more busy scenes. 

“ After stopping here a minute or two, De B 
and myself walked merrily after the other travellers, 
who had gone on to a solitary little auberge called 
the Croix de Hins, and on our arrival found the good 
woman busily engaged in slaying the cock which was 
to serve for our dinner. * * 

“ The landlord of the auberge, seeing that we were 
poor, wayfaring strangers, and most charitably wish- 
ing to take us in, was equally against our proceeding, 
either backwards or forwards, assuring us that we 
should be murdered if we went on, and frozen if we 
went back. The country before us, he said, was all 
under water, and filled with carnivorous savages, who 
lived upon mutton and woodcocks, and if we returned 
it would be midnight before we arrived at Bour-di-ou, 
as he called it in his Gascon jargon. 

“ All this tremendous description induced our 
fellow-travellers to return whence they came, but De 
and myself, animated with the ancient spirit 
of chivalry, and fully prepared to encounter wind- 
mills and giants, procured a couple of guides, and 
proceeded on our journey on foot. 

“The first thing which excited my companion’s 
attention, was the face of one of our guides, which, 
if it would not have furnished Salvator with a bandit, 
would have served Mrs. Radcliff very well for an 
assassin, which name we instantly bestowed upon 
him. De B—— pointed out to me also, that this 
good gentleman, with his dogged scowl and averted 
look, had a trick of whispering to the other guide the 
moment our eyes were off him, and ceased the mo- 
ment we looked at him. Now as my friend had a 
considerable sum upon his person, which he had not 
thought fit to leave at his lodgings, all this made him 
regard the guides with a jealous eye; nor were his 
uncomfortable sensations at all diminished by our 
friend the assassin entering into conversation with us, 
and entertaining us with a most terrific account of 
the robbers, murderers, troglodytes, and barbarians 
inhabiting the Landes, About four o’clock we came 
to the last house we were to meet with, and having 
gone in to get some refreshment, I took out one of 
my pistols, made the guide admire its exquisite 
workmanship, and boasted that I could kill a sparrow 
with it at twenty yards distance. This had rather an 
odd effect ; his note was instantly changed. He told 
us that they were all honest people in the Landes, 
and swallowed all he had said before with wonderful 
facility. 

“The night was beginning to fall when we quitted 
this house, the country wilder and more deserted 
than before; and shortly after, our guide quitted 











every vestige of a path and led us into the depth of 
the forest, which consists entirely of enormous pines 
raising themselves singly out of the light sand, with- 
out any underwood whatever, except some scattered 
knots of heath, the only shrub which will grow in 
that ungrateful soil. 

* Night fell heavily without a star; we were walk- 
ing up to our ancles in sand, (the most fatiguing 
thing one can imagine,) and on arriving at the ford 
of La Motte, we found it impassable from the quan- 
tity of rain which had fallen. We had now to 
wander along in the darkness, seeking for another 
ford. We kept as near the river as we could, but 
the country was all under water, and at length the 
guide swore he had lost the way ; he said, however, 
that he knew of a hut where he could get a lantern. 

“ That a man who had lost his way, should know 
where to get a lantern, appeared so strange, that I 
now began to have serious doubts of his intentions, 
and insisted on his going on, following the course of 
the river. After proceeding for a long and weary 
way, the sound of a water-inill caught my ear, and 
the guide running on crossed the little bridge and 
threw open the door of the mill. A broad glare of 
red light instantly burst forth upon the darkness, and 
the precise scene of ‘ The Miller and his Men’ pre- 
sented itself in the interior. ‘The hearth was occu- 
pied by a lighted pile of wood, fit to roast an ox, 
and round a table covered with dishes and immense 
large bottles, ten or twelve men were seated, whose 
rugged beards of many days’ growth, dirty counte- 
nances, and strange apparel, did not bespeak them 
of the orderly class of human beings. They had all 
been drinking hard, and round about were scattered 
carbines, pistols, and implements of all sorts that the 
least accorded with the peaceful trade of a miller. 

“ Seeing that there was no retreating, I walked 
directly in, and though at first they did not seem well 
to understand the motives of our visit, the miller, 
who, though not drunk, was scarcely sober, came 
forward to speak tome. He had first, I must re- 
mark, been spoken to by our whispering guide, and 
now he vowed that we should stay there the night, 
that it was madness to go forward, the country was 
under water, and we had still five leagues to travel. 
On my expressing my intention of proceeding, he 
grew angry, swore, Pardi, I should stop, and with a 
large oath asked what I was afraid of. I told him 
that I was afraid of nothing, but only intended to go 
on. His brow was getting more and more cloudy, 
but however the guide drew him aside and spoke to 
him for a moment or two. What he said I do not 
know, but thereupon our miller snatched one of: the 
large bottles from the table, and coming forward held 
out his hand to me. ‘Eh bien!’ he exclaimed, 
* touchex la! Nous sommes amis.’ And filling a glass 
for himself and another for me, he knocked his hard 
against mine, drinking to our better acquaintance. 
He then opened the gate of the other bridge, and 
suffered us to depart in peace. Far be it from me 
to judge harshly of him, but I have since heard that 
he is generally suspected of carrying on more than 
one illicit trade, and all the people to whom I men- 
tioned the subject at La Teste, did not seem to relish 
the idea of passing a night under his roof, though 
they all said he was un brave homme! un fort brave 
homme! * * 

“ T was extremely fatigued when we arrived at the 
mill, but now, hour after hour, and league after 
league, went by, and the weariness began to be in- 
supportable. We all fell several times in the sand, 
from pure exhaustion. No one can have an idea of 
the overpowering sensation of fatigue which we ex- 
perienced. My head turned giddy—all the powers 
of life seemed failing—and I firmly believe that an- 
other mile would have ended all; but at last we 
caught sight of a distant light. It gave us new 
courage, and with a strong effort we reached the 
village inn, from whence this ray of hope had pro- 
ceeded. It was the last exertion I could make, and I 
fell into a chair by the fire without speech or motion. 

“ But woman, gentle woman, came to my aid with 
the kindness of a ministering angel, although clothed 
in the form of a pippin-faced landlady, a cocoa-nut- 
headed chambermaid, and half-a-dozen old Gascon 
women, who would have beaten any witch in Lap- 
land out of the field. Blessed sleep succeeded, and 
I was idle enough to dream nothing all night. The 
morning had not long dawned, however, when I was 
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woke by a variety of uncouth sounds in a sort of 
measured cadence, proceeding from before the window 
of the room in which I slept, and I was obliged to 
recollect that it was Christmas Day ere I could 
make anything of the noise. But even when this 
was remembered, and I comprehended that the good 
folks of Guizan, where I then was, were singin 
Christmas carols, or, as they are called in France, 
Noels, still the language was such a strange com- 
pound, that I had to summon all the Gascon in my 
brain to my aid, before I could gather anything like 
common sense. Let those try that like— 

Rebeillats bous, mainades 

Canten nadau alégremen, 

Lou Hillet de Marie 

Nous bau du saubement. 

“On getting up, the first thing that attracted my 
attention was a sight of the people's feet and legs 
passing by the top of the window without their bodies, 
the height of their stilts carrying the rest of their 
persons so high in air that the low window of the 
auberge only afforded a view of half a man ata time. 
Be it remarked, however, that at Guizan the use of 
stilts is quite a work of supererogation. In the sandy 
parts of the Landes this contrivance is very necessary 
to enable the shepherds to follow their flock ; but 
Guizan, situated upon a little oasis of extremely fer- 
tile land, by the side of Basin d’Arcachon, requires 
no such machinery. From the window of the au- 
berge nothing was to be seen but green meadows and 
vineyards, with large fields of maize; and a rose-tree 
growing against the house was even then, at Christ- 
mas, in full-bloom. All this formed a strange con- 
trast with the day before, when our eyes had been 
wearied from morning till night by the endless ex- 
panse of barren sand, or the sombre monotony of 
pine-forests. Guizan seemed a little Paradise; and 
the people, supposing our taste to be similar to that 
of Cowslip, who declares in the ‘ Agreeable Surprise,’ 

If 1 was a goddess, I’d have roast duck, 
treated us with roast ducks for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. 

* Here, in this secluded nook of earth, live about 
five hundred souls, cut off from free communication 
with their fellows by the broad sands on one side, 
and by the Bay of Biscay on the other; and yet I 
never saw a happier looking race. English gentle- 
men, it may easily be supposed, are rather rare ani- 
mals in the famous city of Guizan, and, consequently, 
during the three days we stayed, at all our meals we 
had a large congregation to see the wild beasts eat. 
Our landlord sat himself down at a small distance to 
tell us stories and amuse us between mouthfuls; his 
son and daughter lingered round with their fingers in 
their mouths; the pippin-faced landlady and the 
cocoa-nut-headed chambermaid bustled about with 
plates and dishes, while a whole host of Landais 
poked in their heads through the half-open door. 

“Strange to say, that amongst a people who thus 
crowded round two strangers with the curiosity of 
Esquimaux, were yet to be found a billiard-table and 
a ball-room—and stranger still, the village possessed 
both players and dancers who would not have dis- 
graced the first city in Europe.” 

Here we must stop. 
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t. ORIGINAL PAPERS by the “ beauties of the dead,” and is not second to | one of his Odes.5 Perhaps he depreciates the wine 
0 BEAUTIE’S TRIOMPHE. the “immortal Falernian.”! It was a wine the fame | below its merit, out of compliment to his friend and 
Is (An Olden Song.) of which rests upon no innate qualities in the land | patron, for whom choice Cxcuban should alone be 
n Dost thou 1 he bl > gifted, as its own Filicaja says, with “ the fatal dower | provided, and not vulgar Sabine. But the Sabine 
e I 4 “0 _ — od skie ‘n of beauty.” Genius breathes the warm breath of life | vineyard, although there might be others of richer 
h Se # blu Tl; ‘oman 4 not only into the coldest marble, but into existences | growth, was the spot which possessed the master’s 
IS Sweeter ror showe to thee the most insignificant. The colossal temples of | heart. In addressing his steward at the Farm.’ from 
In the orbitte of an cie! Thebes, still in mighty being, have failed to record | Rome, how he shows his affection for the place, al- 
s Roses of the purest redde their builder's name; but the Sabine vineyard, the | though he allows it yields rather herbs than vines. 
f Thou in euerie clime dost seeke : precise locality of which is now unknown, a few | “ You, Master Steward,” says the poet, “ would fain 
s I can showe a richer bedde verses have fixed in everlasting remembrance. The | be in Rome, and amid its pleasyres. I leave my 
d In a single damask cheeke ! Sabine wine “bears its age well,” to quote Cicero. | Sabine Farm with pain only when business forces me 
2 , : ea siiaien In the epistle to Quintius, we find that the vineyard | to depart, and long for my vineyards and woods 
hou wilt talke of virginne mowe was situated where two mountains opened, forming a | again.” His love for his retreat is above all things ; 
Seene in icie Norwaye lande : : : > : ‘ - : sagt thee - A. 
- ‘ y ody retired valley, the right hand side of which was a | the Sabine retirement is ever in his mind.” “Come, 
ge go eee I ‘ha “4 = western aspect, and the left an eastern,—the first | he writes to Torquatus, “and if you can be content 
i In a littel virginne hande ! being warmed by the rising, and the last by the | with my simple mode of life, come and partake some 
P Still for glyttering locks and gaye, setting sun.? For a vineyard, such a site, in such a | five-year old wine of Minturne, it isfrom the marshy 
, Thou wilt euer cite the Sonne: climate, could not be otherwise than propitious. The | district near Sinuessa,” (now, as some say, Rocca di 
. Here's a simple tresse—I praye, vale abounded in luxuriant hedge-rows ; oaks spread | Mondragona). “ If you do not relish it, bring some 
‘ Hath he such a goldenne one ? their grateful shade around, and the groves were as | flasks of better wine with you. Come, and I will 
: Ch i 1 dA agreeable as at Tarentum, which was probably once | invite some friends to the Farm to meet you. If 
. tan tore = wae a noted for its umbrageous woods. A cool fountain | your clients trouble you, slip away by the back door 
, Gendieas tntnits Senatiets tam , flowed away in a translucent rivulet, through the | and evade them. ; : : 
corethagpen ethene Neenecigr ted sare. fields of the farm. This fountain was the Bandusia | Let us fancy ourselves in the Sabine vineyard, 
: Come—and cast them at her feete! of unperishable fame ; overshadowed with oaks, be- | overhearing the owner question Fundanius about his 
GD. pe 3 y . a 
: selina neath rocks and trees the waters bubbled and bounded | dinner with Nasidienus the day before, as they are 
se 7 along, carrying a coolness and freshness greater than | walking beneath the vines. “ First,” says the relator, 
WINES OP THE ANCIENTS. that of Thracian Hebrus. It was a delicious retreat | “ there was served up to us a Lucanian boar, as our 
; (Second Article. - from the heat of the Italian summer; a poet's nest | host pretended, taken when the wind blew from the 
, We are now preparing to start on a visit to the in the bosom of rural repose. Here he invites Tyn- | south, the choicest time say the gourmands, together 
Sabine Farm, in the valley situated at no great dis- | daris to come and sip “innocent Lesbian’ in the | with lettuce, radishes, anchovies, and all sorts of sti- 
tance from Tivoli, and shut out by a zone of vine-| shade, out of the dog-star’s sultry heat. The wine | mulants. A lad, with a purple napkin, having cleared 
covered mountains from the view of the Eternal City. | grown here was not of high character, as we learn | the maple table, after the remove in stalked with 
There is no trace of that villa now, nor of its surround- | from the invitation to Macenas, given by the poet in | pompous and slow step the black domestic Hydaspes, 
ing vineyards, except in the antiquary’s guess. The bringing ‘real’ Cacuban of course, and after him 
storms of ages have scattered its perishable remains, } 1 Martial. 
but their ideal existence is fresh before us; over this | gh agg : — b. 1. 
ed meer aa cmpere. e Carm. xvii, lib. 1. Hic innocentis pocula Lesbii duces ‘ : Ep. x. Ego laudo ruris amoeni rivos, et musco circum: 
wine Sabin nsecrated umbra. saXa, nemusque. 
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came the boy Alcon with Chian wine, that had never 
crossed the sea, but was what we may safely call 
Grecian home-made. Our host told us that if we 
preferred Alban or Falernian, he had a good store of 
them in his cellar—precious stuff! I lay on the first 
couch, Turinus next, and below him Varus. Maecenas 
brought with him Servilius and Vibidius; they occu- 
pied the middle couch. On the third was our Am- 
phytrion, who lay between Nomentanus and Porcius, 
the last you know for a flagrant devourer of pies and 
custards. Nomentanus employed himself in point- 
ing out the tit-bits to us. We, poor fellows, not 
being such refined judges, contented ourselves with 
fish and wild fowl; but he determined to make us 
acknowledge the excellence of the dishes, or his pre- 
tended skill in gustation, and filled my plate with a 
flounder’s entrails as a delicacy. Then he told us 
that sweet apples, gathered when the moon is not 
full, look red. Servilius here said to Vibidius, ‘We 
shall be poisoned with this miser’s dishes, and shall 
die unrevenged, if we don’t drink out his cellar; 
here, you slave, Hydaspes, give us larger glasses!” 
Our host turned pale, for he has, you know, a par- 
ticular antipathy to deep drinkers, not only arising 
from the quantity of his stuff they swallow, but be- 
cause, at such times, jokes go round at his expense ; 
and, moreover, that hot wines spoil the exquisite 
taste of his dishes. But no matter, in came the 
glasses, which were immediately crowned by the two 
champions who had ordered them, and we all fol- 
lowed the example, our host’s parasites excepted, 
who longed to do the same, but were afraid to fill 
more than a taste. 

“ Presently in came a lamprey floating in shrimp- 
sauce; this, our host said, was taken full of spawn, 
for after the spawning season it is fit for nothing. 
The sauce was of the purest Venafran oil, too, into 
which Spanish brine had been poured while the oil 
was kept boiling; five years old wine of Italy was 
poured in also; a little Chian wine was added, and 
then white pepper, and vinegar from the Lesbian 
vintage. Our host was showing his skill in cookery, 
delivering a dissertation upon stewing roquets in 
cockle-brine, and praising himself, when down fell 
the canopy over his couch, covered with dust black 
as soot, and we thought the whole roof would have 
followed. Finding no further mischief, we composed 
ourselves, but our host cried as if he had lost his son. 
Nomentanus comforted him, while Varius stifled his 
laughter with a napkin; another of us flattered him, 
praised his dishes, and placed the accident to the 
account of irresistible fate, telling him that adversity 
tried a host’s worth as well as a general’s. Thus 
consoled, he rose up, declaring his comforter the 
best creature in existence, and went out to rid him- 
self of the dust, Vibidius calling to the slaves for 
more wine in his absence, and all of us joking hear- 
tily at his expense. Presently he returned in clean 
trim. The slaves who followed him bore a huge dish, 
holding a crane disjointed, and smothered in salt and 
meal. Then came a white gander’s liver stuffed with 
figs, and hares’ wings,’ for the backs, you know, are 
out of fuvour with refined eaters. Next we had over- 
roasted blackbirds, and ring-doves without the rumps. 
Now our host began again the history of every dish, 
and so annoyed us, that we rose, and came away in 
the middle of the dinner, as if we were apprehensive 
we had swallowed poison.” 

Such is the description of a dinner two thousand 
years ago. It is nota fiction, but the naked fact, 
committed to paper most probably at the Sabine 
Farm, in the midst of the poet’s smiling vineyards, 
We not only learn from it that Greek wines were 
made in Rome, as those of Oporto are now made in 
London; but that the boasts of sensual men at the 
table then, were much like what they are in the days 
of Curtis or Ude. Wines of Chios and Cos, too, 
were used in sauces; and the wine of Lesbos, it 
seems, furnished the vinegar held in most esteem by 
the * Aldcrmen” of those times. The Roman dinners 
seem the most costly, but ours the most recherché. 
To balance the expense of a hundred ostrich 
brains at one repast, we may place the rarities of 
“realms that Cwsar never knew,” turtle from the 
Bahamas, and birds’ nests from the Antipodes. In 
our wines we have the advantage, could we make an 
ancient philosopher the judge to try them upon 
sound principles. Yet, after all, the sameness of 
8 Martial also, Ep. 399, Pontia. 











both must strike us in the main particulars. The 
cook and the wine-maker have varied little in their 
mysteries, or, at least, in the essential part of their 
callings, since the days of Noah, as we should see 
were it possible for us to arrive at the truth of the 
matter. 

Horace and his friends drunk the wine of the 
Sabine Farm racked into a Grecian barrel ; and that 
“ well-sung” wine has given delight for two thousand 
years, in feasts where mere sense had no part, to 
nations, regions, and climes, where the name of 
Rome never reached even in the full blaze of her 
imperial glory. Such is the enduring triumph of 
genius over that of empire, and so much more worthy 
is it to enlist the sympathies of universal nature on 
our side. The scenes where Horace, Virgil, Mece- 
nas, and their friends, met “ far from the little vulgar 
and the great,” we find a melancholy pleasure in 
tracing. ‘They are graved deep in our heart of 
hearts, and are dear to us, although we cannot dis- 
criminate every woody knoll or fountain they haunted ; 
for, to the honour of the human heart, all that it 
loves is co-existent with its pulsation. Who does 
not feel the * comfort” of the poet’s description, in 
his first ode, where he so dilates on the pleasures of 
his country life—on his bowl of good old Massic wine? 
peace, and independence of soul ? Again, in another 
place, we have our own winter’s fireside in the coun- 
try painted with Sabine wine on the table. 

Heap up the fire, drive off the cold, 
Bring Sabine wine of four years old, 
And leave the gods our cares! 10 
Sometimes we have wine of only two years old, and 
again, Sabine wine of a longer term,—why those dis- 
tinctions it is difficult to guess, unless they referred 
to peculiar vintages that were favourites. 

In his Ode to Dellius," the poet desires him to 
bring out his best Falernian, which he has stored up 
in a hidden corner of his cellar, marked with the 
consular year, distinguishing its excellence. Hence 
Martial’s joke about the want of age in some wine 
which was only “consular” because drunk at the 
*consul’s.”!? This was a species of memorandum 
never omitted with the better class of wines. “ Bring 
your Falernian from the marked bin in the corner 
of your cellar,” as if he had said, “ and let us quaff it 
with odours, among short-lived roses—let us enjoy 
ourselves now, fur we must soon exchange all these 
delights for the gloom of the sepulchre.” From his 
Ode to Septimus, it would appear that if he could 
not live near Tibur, now Tivoli, he should choose 
the spot where the vines of Aulon (Mount Aulon, in 
Calabria, near Tarentum,) does not envy the Faler- 
nian vintage, which, if it be taken literally, raises 
the wine of Mount Aulon very high in rank among 
the wines of that age. The verses of poets, however, it 
must again be recollected, are not the best authorities. 
In an invitation to Mecenas,'* when the poet wishes 
to tap an amphora of mellow wine, which has been 
exposed to the fumarium, and is of the consulship of 
Tullus, or about twenty-four years old, we may con- 
ceive he alludes to Falernian. He tells us, too, there 
was an amphora of the vintage of the Marsian war— 
the war taking place about sixty-five years before 
Christ,—and therefore it had borne forty years keep- 
ing at least. This wine, the best of his stock, he 
would have broached in honour of Augustus’s return 
from Spain. It thus appears that, by dint of native 
strength and the desiccation caused by the fumarium, 
the better class of Roman wines would commonly keep 
for a long time. Alban wine mellowed itself in about 
nine years, if the Ode of the poet to Phyllis be any 
testimony ;'4 but it might remain good for many 
more. 

The Opimian wine was not to be bought in the 
time of Augustus,—perhaps what had been preserved 
was stored up in the private cellars of the Roman 
magnates. The number of sorts of wine most esteem- 
ed in the time of Pliny, were fifty-four Italian, and 
twenty-six foreign species. The Pucine wine was 
produced on the shores of the Adriatic, upon a stony 
hill side. The empress Julia Augusta declared that 
it had prolonged her life to eighty-two years. There 





9 Qui nec veteris ula Massici, &c.—Carm. i. 
10 Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco.—Carm. ix. 
11 Interiore nota Falerni.—Carm. iii. Lib. 2, 
12 Ep. 58, b. vii. 
13 Carm. viii. Lib. 3. 
14 Carm. xi. Lib. 4. 
Nonum superantis annum plenus Albani cadus. 








were several wines much esteemed grown in Tuscany. 
The Rhetian, already spoken of, was grown in the 
territory of Verona. There were Pretutian, Lati. 
niensian, and Statonian wines, and the Palmesj 
grown upon vines that ran up the tall palm trees. 
there was also the Graviscan, and many others, of 
which merely the names remain. 

The wine of Clazomenz, as well as the Anusian or 
Chian, to which last island Clazomene was a near 
neighbour, was in repute in Italy, although the island 
was more celebrated for being the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras, the philosopher. The Paligrian, from 
the hills of the Abruzzi, and the Massican, were wines 
of little note in Rome, most probably from their 
being harsh, and not keeping well. 

The use of snow with these wines was a luxury, 
Martial accuses a fair dame of refusing to take 
wine, either Setian, Falernian, or Cecuban, unless 
she could drink them with the mixture so grateful in 
the climate of Italy, and from such reprehension, it 
is imagined so expensive. The same poet objects to 
using snow with Masilian smoke, as he calls the 
wine of Marseilles, because it was expending more 
money upon the water than the wine,—a poor com- 
pliment also to the vintage of that part of Gaul, 
where, it appears, the wine was smoked so as to be 
unbearable. Martial, in addressing Munna, who, it 
may be presumed, is a Masilian wine-grower, says, 
his wine is so poisonous that he fears to take a jour- 
ney to Rome, lest he should chance to taste it there, 
It does not appear that the smoke affected the smell 
of Falernian in this way, which must have been a 
wine of some bouquet, for Martial compares opening 
a flask of it to the sweet breath of Diadumona,'6_a 
scent such as 

—— amber thawed by virgin hands sends forth, 

Or black Falernian gives, when aged jar 

Is fractured suddenly. 
So Hosea, “the scent shall be as the wine of Leba- 
non!” 

The wine of Tarracon in Spain, now Tarragona, 
is said to have approached the Falernian in excel- 
lence, and to have rivalled the wines of Tuscany. 
Those of the Rhone were not so high in repute ; the 
vinous produce of Vienne, then Vienna, is men. 
tioned in the works that have come down to us, but 
not with approbation. The Roman wine critics, as 
they became at last, are supposed not to have had 
wine of their own growth, until some centuries after 
the foundation of the imperial city. The Greek 
wines were in use before their own growths had ac- 
quired much celebrity. In the year U. C. 675, no 
man was allowed to sell Greek or Aminean wine, 
but at the price of eight asses the amphora, or the 
seven gallons and a pint, the amphora being 1,066 
cubic inches. The «s, reckoned at $d. and one-tenth, 
would make the price of the amphora only 64d. and 
three-tenths, for fifty-seven pints. It is singular, too, 
that Greek wine must have been transported across 
the seas, while the Aminean was grown in the Cam- 
pania Felix. This Aminean, Macrobius contends, 
was the same as the Falernian, which may, in some 
degree, account for the equality in price, although, 
if we imagine Chian, the prime wine of Greece, to 
have been included in the price fixed by this decree, 
the Romans must have very early established a high 
consideration for Falernian. The high price of Chian 
wine mentioned by Varro, already indicated by the 
small- quantity seen at the table of the father of 
Lucullus, does not appear reconcileable with a price 
so low. It would be difficult to suppose it was in- 
cluded in the above decree, dated only five or six 
years before Lucullus was consul. It is true, it might 
have been grown and imported in larger quantities ; 
but then the carriage must have increased the cost 
beyond any Roman grown wine. 

The wines of the Opimian vintage were most pro- 
bably thick, bitter, viscid syrups, of little value, but 
for the renown attaching to their age, which made 
them bear a high price at one hundred and fifty 
years old. Desiccated as they must have been, in all 
probability no modern palate could have borne them. 
Pliny says they were as thick as honey. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to guard against the supposition that 
ancient and modern wines bear any analogy in the 
terms used in this regard expressive of quality. We 
know no more of the flavour of any ancient wine, 





15 To Lentinus, Ep, 3. b. vi. 
16 Ep, 32, b. ii. 
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than we know of the population of the moon. We 
know, indeed, that they would inebriate, particularly 
when mixed, or as the Psalms have it, when “ the 
wine is red and full of mixture,” and that they pro- 
moted cheerfulness; but most fermented drinks pro- 
duce these effects. Whether the wines of the ancients 
tasted like Port, Sherry, Madeira, or any other mo- 
dern wine,—whether they were clear and fine like 
amber, or dark and thick like treacle, or both, we 
cannot ascertain relatively to the species. We know, 
indeed, what the passum, or sweet wine, must have 
been when new and unmixed, but this is nearly all 
we can ever know of them. The dry wines must 
ever remain mysteries as to flavour, if they had not 
been mingled and disguised with substances the most 
heterogeneous, as well as softened by salt-water boiled 
down and blended with them, at the rate of three or 
four pints to half a dozen gallons. We may dream 
anything about their aroma and flavour that we please, 
but our waking senses must refuse credence to what 
will not admit of any approach to demonstration. 

The Romans boiled down their must to a third 
part ; and it seems singular this was not had recourse 
to for insuring the preservation of all their wine, 
which would thus be what are called now vins cuits, 
remaining still the healthful grape juice. Instead of 
this, when one-third reduced, they added to every 
seven gallons the sixth part of a pint of pitch or tar 
boiled in sea water, together with two or three 
ounces of rosin from turpentine. ‘They then boiled 
it down two-thirds more, adding powdered pitch, and 
numberless other ingredients of herbs, flowers, per- 
fumes, and earths. This medley was mingled with 
the wines of the vintage in greater or smaller pro- 
portions, and last of all the wines were strained. Thus 
they imparted flavour to the productions of the wine 
press, according to the taste of the customer. The 
flavour of Bordeaux for England will not suit Bor- 
deaux for St. Petersburgh ; the wine must therefore 
be assorted to the taste of the eater of roast beef, or to 
that of the devourer of train oil. In like manner, an- 
cient wine-growers may be imagined to add a little 
more pitch for the wines exported to Messina, or a 
little more tar and salt water to accommodate the 
Falernian to the taste of the Goth or the Egyptian. 
It is not easy to imagine how the stomachs of the 
ancients could have borne the quantities of these 
wines they were alleged to consume. Pliny says 
drunkards took pumice stone before a set-to in 
honour of Bacchus. A gallon at a draught was 
a common affair. The emperor Maximin drank 
six gallons without inebriety,—no great proof of the 
potency of the wine,—but then he was eight feet 
high, and proportionably capacious in stomach. Six 
glasses of mild Setine sufficed Augustus Casar, and, 
from the various allusions to soberness in wine found 
in Horace, there is no reason to believe that the 
poet or his friends took it beyond the limited quan- 
tity which sobriety dictates. We must not imagine 
that because a man praises wine he abuses it. 

The ancients kept their wines either in skins or 
earthen amphore. Casks were little known until a 
late period of the empire. The skins used were ge- 
nerally those of goats, well pitched over to prevent 
leakage, and such are used in the Morea and in 
Spain at the present day. These skins were an- 
ciently called ures, and they are still called odres 
in Andalusia. The amphore were formed of fine 
clay, baked in a furnace, and anointed with various 
substances to close the pores of the vessel, and ren- 
der it impervious to the liquid, probably the liquid 
now used in Cyprus at this day for a similar pur- 
pose, which is laid on boiling, and is composed of 
turpentine, pitch, vine ashes, goat’s hair, and very 
fine sand, which hermetically closes all pores in the 
vessel, and never falls off. The size of these vessels 
differed, from the amphora of seven or eight gallons 
to that capable of holding a dozen or more barrels. 
The shape was generally conical, with a mouth and 
handles, but sometimes the latter were omitted. In 
the larger a cover of baked earth was luted on, or 
waxed over to keep out the air. Sometimes the 
seal of the owner was affixed. The consular year 
was marked on the outside with red letters, as 

C. FURNIO, 
C. JUNIO, 
cos. 
which explains the year of the vintage by the names 
of the consuls, as U. C. 736. 





But these were not all the wine vessels which the 
Romans possessed ; they had amethystine cups and 
bowls of amber and gold, ornamented with gems, 
also cups, vases, and bottles of glass. This substance 
was manufactured to the greatest perfection in Egypt. 
There it was made of all colours. It was also manu- 
factured at Sidon, and from these places the Romans 
borrowed the art. They seem not to have had it in 
such plenty as to have adopted bottles for all wines, 
but they certainly bottled their better kinds in ves- 
sels of this material in the Augustine age. Cups of 
glass are called by Martial “ audacious glass,” while 
he addresses goblets of that material as of the “ ge- 
nius of the Nile.” Goblets, bowls, wine, everything 
possible was perfumed!7 among the luxurious Ro- 
mans. The zest or perfume imparted by murrhine cups 
has already been noticed. The Baroness Minutoli’s 
travels in Egypt may throw some light on perfumed 
cups. At Keneh it appears there is now a manufac- 
tory of pots or vases called bardaques, for filtering 
and cooling water. They have the art of impreg- 
mating them with perfumes, which they communicate 
to the water when it is poured into them. Glass, in 
respect to perfume, offered difficulties which could 
not be overcome. The fear of the slaves lest they 
should break the vases of glass on festive occasions 
fixes their value, and is touched upon by Martial, 
who shows that the absence of such fear is a recom- 
mendation of cups of humbler fabrication, such as 
Surrentum fabricated. Flasks of some note were 
made in Syria. 

The mixtures made with wine for religious pur- 
poses, hardly come under the present head—yet, as 
we have no account of any substance but milk being 
used for this purpose besides wine, it may not be out of 
place to mention them. Some authors state that milk 
was used in sacrifice by Numa, in place of wine, from 
the scarcity of the latter at Rome during his reign. 
Libations were generally made of pure or unmixed 
wine,'* sprinkled or poured between the horns of the 
animal led to be sacrificed." They were afterwards 
used upon all public occasions, and were soon imi- 
tated in convivial parties, and sometimes at scenes 
anything but grave or solemn. Libations were poured 
out to the gods both before and after meals, gene- 
rally of the best wine, and the bowl was “ crowned,” 
or held a bumper.” Libations were never omitted 
on great or solemn occurrences. To the gods on 
solemn occasions the wine poured out as a libation 
was to be of vines not cut or pruned, not scathed by 
lightning, or of a growth near a spot where a man 
had been put to death, nor of wine trodden out by a 
man with a wounded foot, nor of any refuse wine, 
nor of any with water in it. The drink offering of 
Moses was unmixed wine poured into the fire. “ The 
Jews of the Levant,” says a traveller of 1632, “ are 
not allowed to drink wine and water without a dis- 
pensation. Pure wine they call ‘wine of the law.’ 
lence they were said anciently to be worshippers of 
Bacchus. The meaning was, that they were allowed 
to drink pure but not mixed wine, that is, wine 
blended with drugs and perfumes, and rendered very 
much stronger than it is of its own nature.” When 
religion was abused by the Roman Emperors, liba- 
tions were made to them as to gods. At drinking 
parties libations were poured out to the god of the 
vine! The wine drank at public entertainments 
among the Greeks was mixed with water according 
to a law of Amphytrion, revived at Athens by Solon, 
where there was an altar erected in consequence to 
Bacchus Orthios, because people returned sober and 
on their feet from feasts where this regulation was 
observed. Wine was poured on the ashes of the 
funeral pile to quench the embers. Libations of wine, 
milk, honey, and water, were poured out at the same 
melancholy rite, and they were often invoked in 
epitaphs, as in those lines of Antipater in Anacreon : 





17 As late as 1562 in making Ipocras, which was only 
mixed and perfumed wine, perhaps we have some idea 
of the taste of the ancients. It consisted generally of 
Malmsey, spices of several kinds, and the whole perfumed 
with musk, put into a bit of linen and infused. 

18 dkparov, unmingled wine. 

19 AAneas poured wine between the horns of the victim. 
— in. vi. 

20 Coronare pocula. 

21 Ulysses in the Od. xi. offers a triple libation—honeyed 
wine, pure wine, and lastly water. 

An old woman in Plautus grudges the wine for a libation 
to Venus. “ Venus, de paulo paululum hoc tibi dabo, haud 
lubenter.” 
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Gush, milky springs, the poet’s turf to lave, 
And, fragrant wine, flow joyous from his grave. 


Tibullus, imagining himself dead, and giving direc- 
tions for his funeral, desires they will not spare his 


thirsty ashes to bedew with “ purest milk and purple 
wine.” 

The wine drunk in toasts was not so much in 
quantity as it would at first appear. When Horace 
demands “a hundred cyaths,” it is probable that 
the glasses or cups held only the measure indicated 
by the name, or the twelfth part of a sextarius, or 
pint English. Topers generally account thigteen 


glasses to the English bottle, or supposed wine quart, 


which would hold twenty-four cyaths ; so that, when 
the cyath was used, it must be supposed to hold no 
more than about half a modern wine glass ; hence, 
“ five cyaths to Cesar,” or “seven to Justina,” (that 
is, a cyath for every letter in the name) imply no 
very large quantity of wine. The custom of toasts 
and bumpers crowning the glass, was borrowed by 
the Romans from the Greeks, who do not seem to 
have affected so great a variety of wines as their 
pupils in vinography. They were a people of a much 
purer taste, and it was but consistent that in this 
respect they should prefer the simpler course. It 
may be imagined, too, that the conversation at a 


| Greek entertainment had the advantage over the 


Romans, in that it was of a loftier character. The 
manners of Greece, in the zenith of her prosperity 
and glory, we have no reason to think were anything 
like so corrupt, luxurious, and vain, as the Roman 
under the Cxsars. Pericles did not degrade his lofty 
intellect by desiring libations to be poured out to 
him as a demi-god, nor was Athens ever distinguished 
by the vulgar and unmanly sensualities of the wicked 
men who bore the imperial purple in Rome. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

In noticing the October number of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, we ought perhaps to dwell rather 
uponitsliterary announcements thanitsarticles. Some 
of the latter, however, are interesting: the first, upon 
Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe, the second 
a paper of great researca upon Mexican antiquities : 
we shall only further particularize the interesting 
résumé of the recent discoveries made concerning the 
ancient architecture of the Greeks—namely, that 
their most admired buildings were variously, if not 
tawdrily, coloured, which forms the subject of a third 
article. With respect to foreign works in progress, 
we are not here promised many of general interest. It 
may be interesting to our dramatic friends to allude 
to the recent naturalization in Germany of the most 
substantial of our modern plays, in a publication en- 
titled the British Theatre. From Italy we glean but 
two obituary notices—the death of the renowned 
antiquarian, Abate Fea, early in the spring at Rome, 
and more recently that of Sgricci, the celebrated 
improvisatore, at Florence. 

A word or two concerning some of the magazines 
which passed unnoticed this day week. The New 
Monthly has followed the example of some of its 
compeers, and opened a gallery of literary characters, 
with a portrait of Captain Marryat. The present 
number does not contain one heavy article, and is 
rich in poetry, including a fine series of sonnets by 
the “Corn-Law Rhymer,” and a fine, though too 
dreamy, ballad, * The Poet's Vow. We are half 
tempted to stop and criticize the work of a writer of 
so much inspiration and promise as the author of 
this poem—onee again to exhort him to an in- 
creased clearness of expression, und a choice of less 
quaint language, but this is not the time and place 
for digression.—In the Dublin University Magazine 
we have read with pleasure the first paper on the 
Earl of Charlemont : the powerful author of * Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry’ has contributed 
a tale to the present number.—The Old Monthly 
seems rallying, with the intent of recovering its young 
vigour and influence.—The Court Magazine has 
for its principal embellishment the likeness of Lady 
Denman. To conclude, the Monthly Repository still 
holds its high place in our favour, and gives us an 
excellent number, though we have seen in its pages 
more powerful articles than any which figure there 
this month. Its somewhat Utopian paper on the 
‘Stage Profanations of Shakspeare,’ may be read as 
a sign of the times, if considered conjointly with the 
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papers on dramatic prospects and dramatic genius in 
the New Monthly. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce the safe 
ona of Audubon in New York after a prosperous 
voyage. His reception in America was most enthu- 
siastic, and his sojourn there is likely, we are told, 
to prove substantially profitable to him, 
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“ SCIENTI FIC AND LITERARY 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE. 

Oct. 1—The Committee resumed its labours at 
rather an earlier period than usual, in consequence 
of the number and value of the translations offered 
to the institution by continental scholars. Unfortu- 
nately the finances are not in so flourishing a condi- 
tion as to admit of the Committee’s engaging in many 
new works at present, especially as those at present 
in the press, or preparing for publication, are as 
costly as they are important. The principal business 
of the meeting was sanctioning the immediate printing 
of Professor ” Wilson’ 's Translation of the Vishnu 
Parana, arranging for the publication of Mr. Atkin- 
son's translation of the Loves of Laili and Majnin, 
and fixing the price of the first Livraison of the 
Chronicles of Tabari, now ready for issue. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 4.._Among the productions most deserving 
attention exhibited this day, we observed specimens 
of Myanthus cristatus and M. barbatus; Clematis 
cerulea grandiflora, from Japan; a Providence pine 
apple 9}1b. weight; queen pines between 4 and 451b. 
weight, a very handsome variety of plum called the 
Dove Bank; Nerii figs, Cannon Hall Muscat grapes; 
a collection of pears, and very fine plants of Lantana 
Sellowi, Rondeletia speciosa, Chironia binifolia and 
decussata; a hybrid amaryllis, raised from the A. 
aulica and A. Johnsoni; Mancettia cordifolia, Combre- 
tum, §c. 

The large silver medal was voted to Mrs. Edwards 
Vaughan for the pine apples; the Knightian medal 
to Mr. Whiting, gardener to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
the grapes; and to Sir Oswald Mosley, for the Dove 
Bank plums; and Banksian medals to Mrs. Law- 
rence and to Mr. Hugh Low, for the Zygopetalum 
Mackaii and Clematis. 











PINE ARTS 

Illustrations to Jennings’s Landscape Annual for 
1837— Biscay and the Castiles.—This series of 
engravings has of late come the earliest, and stood 
the highest among the Annual illustrations of the 
year. It still keeps its character as far as the 
time of its appearance ; it remains to be seen how 
far it will keep its supremacy. Mr. Roberts's draw- 
ings of the gorgeous buildings and imposing antiqui- 
ties of Spain are about the best things of their kind, 
and of our day ; some of them are here engraved in 
a style which leaves nothing to be desired ; in others, 
an occasional blemish, or want of distinctness, may 
be ascribed as much to the printer as to the engravers, 
for the impressions before us might certainly be much 
amended, as far as the former is concerned. The 
. Fountain on the Prado, Madrid,’ which forms the 
vignette for the frontispiece, is a beautiful thing, well 
rendered by Goodall ; the other views of the capital 
have been taken from most picturesque points of 
view: one of the most striking is the ‘Street of 
Aleala,’ in which Willmore has seconded Roberts 
very ably. Then we have the high altar in the church 
of St. Isidro, engraved by Allen, with a flood of light 
streaming through a concealed window upon the 
richly-carved crucifix and ornamental architecture 
which surrounds the shrine. The next subjects be- 
fore us are the Royal Palace, and the Escurial ; but, 





imposing as they are, they are not half so pictu- 
resque (on paper) as the more capriciously fancied 
architecture of the‘ Street of San Bernardo,’ which we 
find in the following plate, and both must yield the 
palm to the ‘ Alcazar of Segovia,’ with its steep preci- 
pices and bristling turrets,—a hold from which we 
should look to hear trumpets blown, and to see some 
scutcheoned banner thrust out. In total contrast to 
these, but hardly less striking, are the twe plates of 
the aqueduct of Segovia: the nearer view of thisnoble 
work, in which its shadows are thrown upon the walls 
of a church, built at its feet, is very well engraved 
by Armytage. We only exchange these for the Gothic 
splendours of the Cathedral of Burgos, to which the 
next three plates are devoted, and surely nothing 
was ever more fantastically gorgeous than the stair- 
case in the north transept (admirably worked out by 
Challis), or than the west front, with its pair of spires 
positively brocaded with tracery and foliage. The 
* Entrance to Burgos,’ too, cannot be passed without 
a look and a word of admiration. The ‘ Pass of 
Pancorbo,’ a wild rock scene, forms the subject of 
one of the plates, to the finish of which we have 
taken exception. ‘Miranda on the Ebro,’ with a 
fine effect of sunrise (engraved by Allen), is much 
more satisfactory ; to pair with this we have a sun- 
set view of Toledo. The other subjects are the Great 
Square at Vittoria, Fontarabia, and Irun from the 
Bidassoa, which we have purposely kept as a bonne 
bouche for the close of our notice. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the clearness, the air, and the brilliancy of this 
engraving by Cousen. On the whole, it will be long, 
we suspect, ere we find a series of subjects which shall 
surpass the one before us in interest, or be more 
happy in its treatment. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE, in which Mr. M. 
W. Balfe will make his first appearance on the English stage ; 
after the Opera, a Grand Comme: orate of the departed 
Genius of Music ; commencing with a Monody introductory 
of a series of Panoramic Vi iews, exhibiting the Mill in a 
Sonnambula,’ the Prison in ‘ Fidelio,’ the Deserts in * The 
Maid of Artois,’ and the interior of the Collegiate Church at 
ae hester, wherein will be sung the Requiem or Mati- 

AN; to conclude with (first time) a new Farce, entitled 
EV ERYBODY’s WIDOW. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
Tis Evening, THE PAC + S BRIDAL; with MISCHIEF- 
AKING; and THE QUAKER. 
wie r’s grand Opera of T Hie FR LEBC JOTERS will be produced 
ou Thursday. 











ST. JAMEs’S THEATRE. 
Monday, a. 10, will ie performed THE STR ANGE GENTLE- 
MAN—( The ue renee Gentleman, Mr. Harley); after which ‘THE 
SHAM PRIN *E—( Pike, lowed yi THE 





Mr. J. Parry) ito te f 
MISER’S DAU GH ER—Cisaae Ivy, par, | Stric kt 
Miss Allison); to conclude with THE TRAD} AN’S 

On Wedne sday, A new Burletta, called it ‘AR Mo NY HAL it! 








MISCELLANEA 

New Planet.—Further observations laid before the 
French Academy of Sciences, seem to confirm the 
suspicion for some time entertained, that there is 
another planet similar to Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta, but the orbit of which is not yet even conjec- 
tured. 

New Thermometer.—M. Jules Jurgenseu, a watch- 
maker of Copenhagen, has invented a thermometer, 
which not only tells the maximum and minimum of 
temperature, but indicates the mean temperature of 
the diurnal variations of the atmosphere. 

Chemistry.—A new memoir by M. Guérin, on the 
combination of certain acids with ether, has received 
a most favourable report from the French Academy 
of Sciences. It bids fair to enrich the history of 
alcohol and the compounds of ether, with a series 
of new observations. It would seem, according to 
M. Guérin, that tartaric acid, when combined with 
ether, never quits it, but that sulphuric acid will 
separate itself at a certain temperature. 

Reptiles MM. Dumeril and Bibron have com- 
pleted the third volume of their Erpetology, or com- 
plete history of reptiles. This volume contains the 
four families of Lizards,—the Crocodiles, the Came- 
leons, the Geckos, and the Vorans, or Tupinambes. 
A chapter is devoted to the fossil species, and twelve 
plates, after the original designs of M. Prétre, accom- 
pany this beautiful work. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We have received the copy of a pamphlet now in circu- 
lation, containing some remarks by Mr. — = our 
review of his History of the Black Prince. W ll take 
an early opportunity of attending to the — 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Bed me a § OF LONDON._The Studies 


and Business of this Institution, in all its Depa 
are continued without interruption. partments, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary, 


CLERICAL ELOCUTION. 
R. RICHARD JONES is RETURNED for 


the Season to his House, No. 14, Chapel-street, Grosve. 
nor-place. 


O PERSONS desirous of entering into the 
| BOOKSELLING BUSINESS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
in a very lange Town, = one of the Nor thera Counties of Eng: 
land the STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, and 
OOKBINDER, ne with the GOODWILL of the Business, 
mes which the Advertiser is retirin 
To any person who, having the command of some capital, is 
desirous of commenci ‘ing, or extending the above Business, it 
presents an apocteny | not to be neglected, as the connexion i is 
— highest respectability, and the sphere of action very ex. 
ensive. 
eg maem—y with real name, &c., to be addressed (post paid) 
, care of Mr. Bent, Literary Advertiser Office, Ries 
LN 13, Paternoster-row, London, from whom further 
particulars may be learnt on personal application. 


CHOcL OF PHYSIC IN IRELAND._ 

0, Preteens will commence the LECTURES and 
Nosprrat 4 ENDANCE on MONDAY, the 7th November, 
according to the following arrangement :— 

At 11 o'clock, Dr. Crampton, On Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 














Atl2. —— The Hospital will be visited by the Clinical Lec. 
turer. 

At 1 —— Dr. Macartney, On Anatomy and Surgery. 

At 2 —— Dr. Barker, On Chemistry. 

At 3 — Dr. Lendrick, On the Practice of Medicine. 

At 4 — _ Dr. Graves, On the Institutes of Medicine. 


Dr. Allman’s Lectures and Demonstrations in Botany wil] 
ned in the last week of April, and end before the middie 
o 

The’ Lectures on Midwifery, by Dr. Montgomery, Professor 
to the College of Physicians, will commence on the 7th of No- 

vember, and be delivered at 10 o'clock. 

The Lectures on Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, will be de- 
livered in Trinity College; the Lee tures on Midwifery, Materia 
Medica, Practice of Medicine, Institutes of Medicine, and Cli- 
nical Lectures, in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered on two days in each week, 
by Dr. Lendrick and Dr, Graves. 

“Demonstrations will be_ given in. Trinity College, by Dr. 
Macartney, Dr. Nolan, and Mr, Carlisle. 

Operating Pupils instructed in General and Pharmaceutic 
Chemistry at the Chemical Laboratory, Trinity Colleg 

According to a recent Regulation of the Board of T rinity Col. 
lege, the Degree of M.D. may be obtained at any commencement 
after gradation in Arts, the requisite Medical Lectures having been 
previously attended. (Signed) 

G KENN 


E 
Regis strar to the ¢ — of Physicians, 








Sale by Auction. 


SOUTIIGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS OF PRINTS, FINE ENGRAVINGS, GIL PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, &c. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG . tT E & SON, at their Weekly Sale tooms, 
Mle -et-street, on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 12, and 3 foll owing 


a: 

pul STOCK IN TRADE of B. B. KING, 
Printseller, Monument-yard (by, order of the Ass ; 
Consisting of C s Archite ctural Be utie oa 
Gems of Art—Pug sir s—Prout, Stanfield, and Harding’s 
Continental Views eo Capitolino — ~o F lore ntino— 
Berry’ 3 Heraldry, ols. —Heptenstall’ s Bible » 2 vols.—Gell’s 
Pompe iana, 2 vols. Murray's s Ene ees a of Geography— 
Loudon’s Encyclopwdis : 
tionary—Numerous Cc 
Modern Sculpture—Ar e a t Lay 
ofthe Last - the Dibdins—Bunyan Versi rh ed, ~ ‘Dibdin—J Art of 

Heraldry; &c. 
PRINTS AND PROOF 
of the Citation of Wycliffe—T he 7 
Mazeppa—The Bri sand—S Pp 
Duchess reading Don Qui 
Reverie—Widow's 
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tsman’s Die- 







IMPRESSIONS 

punal of the Inquisition— 

Manfred— Duke and 
he Album—Love’s 

ower—Adoration, after 









ote: 
sures—The Wid 





Guido—The Young Wife—Numerous Prints of Sporting Subjects, “ 


plain and ec vloured. 

THE COPPERPLATE, WITH I3PRESSIONS, , 
— ENCE, after Canto CiGNan1; Prints, framed. and 
glazed 

OIL PAINTINGS IN HANDSOME FRAMES: 

Head of Christ, by Albert oy iew of Venice, by Scarlet 
avis—Portrait of Richard Clarke, Esq. late Chamberlain of 
Landen. by ditto—The ‘Tribunal of the Inquisition ; The Young 
Husband; The Tax Gathere r; all by Jones—The Pedlar, by 
Cc ‘awse—Birds ke Fish » by Meyer, &c. 
GILT FRAMES, PORTFOLIOS, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price ly.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Dupliczte Portions of Booksellers 
Stock, — Libraries, yand Literary I P ?roperty in n ger »neral. 


r r 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
Patt MALL gm8 o poses HILL, he onpon. E Established 1893. 
FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITIES 

Capital ONE MILLION STERLING, “the whole pe said up and in- 
vested; thereby affording to the Assured an immediate a 
able Fund for the payment of the most extensive Losses, with- 
out liability of Partnership. 

‘Epwarp Go.psmip, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Row ves, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c., may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company *s Agents 
in the Country. Farming Stock Insured generally on the Farm. 
Insurances due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 


lith of October. 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, London; 
George-street, Edinburgh ; and ¢ ‘ollege-green, Dublin. Incor- 
porated by Royal Charter. € a £5,000,000. 
Receipts for Fire Insurances due at Mic haelmas are ready for 
delivery at the Office, and at the Company’s various Agencies, 
ayment of which should be mete within 15 days from THAT 
DATE, or the POLIC IES Wik ECOME VOID. In the 
LIFE DEPARTMENT of this ‘prporation Cd distinguishing 
features are, UNQUESTI IONABLE SECURITY, LOW | 

















of PREMIUM, and a combination of all the important advan- 
tages hitherto offered to the Public. 
449, West Strand. 


F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 
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OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 
I rice Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
LIFE OP RE DENT. EARL GREY. 
reustas . pipectess. ek 
ke of Rutland Sir John Osborn, Bar! 
ya of Northampton Sir Henry Pynn a 
Lord Northwick George Pryme, Fsq. M.P. 
Barber Beaumont, Esq. Hon. Thomas Parker 
John Booth, Es Sir Fred. Roe, Bart. 
Francis Const, sq. Sir William Welby, Bart. 
Dr. Henderson Glynne Earle Welby, Esq. M.P. 
In these Offices the Profits, are divided Se eensieliy among 
those now Insuring, equally with the original Merabers, accord- 
ing to their respective Contributions. In the Fire Office the 
Returns to the Insured have been invariable, and have amount- 
ed to 12, 20, and 25 per cent. In the Life Office the Bonuses have 
successively inc reased to £40. per cent. As the effect of these 
divisions of Profit may be better understood an; a few examples, 
the following are extracted from the List of Claims paid during 
the last year :— 























No. of | No. of | Sums Additions Amounts 
Policy. |Payments.| Insured. of Profit. paid. 
x. & «dé. Zz. 2. d. 
3622 15 1500 600 8 9 2140 8 9 
2866 17 500 193 3 4 693 3 4 
2302 20 3900 644 17 11 364417 11 
3585 16 500 166 9 3 666 9 3 
1637 23 3000 73819 4 3738 19 4 
3937 Mu - 136 2 9 636 29 
2930 17 17447 9 77479 
5962 9 1500 24712 5 1747 12 5 
3175 had case 105 5 6 435 5 6 


Loxrey, and | WESTMINSTER. BANK.— 
The Directors hereby give paties < that the RATE of IN- 
TEREST given by this Bank is ADVANCED from ‘Two to Two 
ANDA HALF per ‘Cent. upon sums La £1,000. Sums above 
£1,000 are subject, as heretofore, to special agreement. By 
order of the Board, 
AMES WILLIAM GILBAR’ T, General Manager. 

33, me. dL . Aug. 3, 1836. 
He: ad Offic e, 28, Throgmorton-street, J. w. Gilbart, General 
Manager ; w. T. Henderson, Sub-Mana 
bag -r Branch, 9, Wetukenatece, Pall Mall, Oliver 
Vile, Manage 
Bliomabury Branch, 213, High Holborn, William Ewings, 


Man 

Soatienek Branch, 11, Wellington-street, Borough, Edward 
Kingsford, Manager. 

— Branch, 87, High-street, Whitechapel, Charles Rees, 


Nst. Alarylebone Branch, 155 
Matiaz 


HE = PRINCE NCE OF CAN Cc ANINO'S MEMOIRS, 
Written by HIMSELF, 
Will be published on Wednesday next, ‘the 12th instant. 
Editions in French and in English. The French corrected by 
the ndence. English translated under his immediate super- 
intendence. 


, Oxford-street, Fred. Vulliamy, 





Seunder & Otley, Conduit-street 
Agents for Ireland : . Cumming, Dublin ; 4 Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, E nk 
In 1 large and beautifully-printed volume, 


HE BOOK OF GEMS, 
FOR } 
With Fifty-three splendid "Embellishments from Original 


WILL BE 8 BLISHED 
ON_THE 2th CTOBER. 
Saunders & Otley, é @ hss. t. 
Agents for Irelar d: J. Cumming, Dublin: for Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


Ne ne MALIBRAN, 
This day is published, price ls. 
HE LIFE “ot MADAME MALIBRAN DE 


BERIOT, Ly ee 7 ae with Original Anecdotes, and Cri- 
tical Remarks on her ny al NATH 











Author of ‘ Hebrew Nizicdies *“Musurgia Voealis,’ &c. &c 
London: Joseph Thomas, 1, ’ Finch- lane, Cornhill ; Cramer, 
Addison, & Beale, Regent-street ; and Simpkin & Marsh: all. 
NEW WORKS 
Just published aby. Ricuarp Bent ey, New Burlington-street, 
blisher i in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
In2v Gs post 8vo- with Portrait of the poo ol &e. 
ADVE Nrun $ DURING A JOURNEY 
VERLAND TO INDIA, 
BY WAY OF 
EGYPT, SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, and MESOPOTAMIA. 
By MAJOR SKINNER, 3ist Regt., 
“Author of ‘ Excursions in India.” 





Il. 
DELEUR; 
Or, ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 3 vols. 
“There is a great deal of freshness and talent in these vo- 
lumes, and the story is exceedingly interesting—the plot new 
and dramatic.”"—Literary — 


A RES IDENCE. IN ae ANCE; 
With an EXCURSION up the RHINE, 

And ‘ — D VISIT to SW ree RLAND, 
FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., 

Author of ‘ "hie P Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

IV. 
Second Pdition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with 9 Plates, 
AT £ REE R 





Edited by the Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ke. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8x0. with preven Portraits, 
R WILLIAM WRA 

POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF is OWN TIME, 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
vi. 

Second Edition, in ova - - Rost 8vo. with 15 Characteristic 

rations, 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JONATHAS JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 
sc. E NES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By the pm of ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 
vil. 

In Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, (to be completed in 10 Parts,) 
Part V., embellished with Portraits of Sir Sidney Smith and 
Sir George Cockburn, is now r 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY ‘OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Witha Conti marion ofthe History tothe pense nT TIME. 
a By CAPTAIN CHAMIER 
Ace d i. Portraits and Plans of Battles. 





10 BOOK COLLECTORS, BOOKSELLERS, 
&c.—Just published. et the nominal price of One Shilling, 
LUMLEY’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, chiefly purchased within 
the last Six Months. This Catalogue *will be found interestin; 
to Scholars, Divines, &c., from its containing many scarce an 
curious Books, with the lowest possible cash prices attached. 
Also, a very fine Collection of the best Works in Natural His- 
tory. tog bie dian with a Medical Library.—56, Chancery-lane. 


8, New Burlington-street, Oct. 7. 
R. B E N T E Y 
is preparing for immediate Publication 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





AST A. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, pe. Author of ‘ The Sketch 


In3 vals. post avo. 
Il. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by Lord WARNCLIFFE, 

Ine luding nearly 150 Letters never before published, a Memoir 
of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu, &c. The Noble 
Editor has also p Koes a Life of the Aut areas. Illustrative 
Anecdotes and Notes will also be added, and the suppressed 
passages restored. 


Ill. 
Undertaken by Order of | the ee Government. 
In 2 vols. Werth 
NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE 
TO THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, IN 
1833, 34, and 35. 
Under the Command of Com. Back, 
By RICHARD a“, Esq . &e., ‘Nearalist to 
he Expedition. 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF SPAIN 
From 1808 to 1836. 
By W. WALTON, Esa. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
v. 
CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE, 
By.Dr. MILLINGEN, 2 vols. 8vo. 


vi. 
THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of * The Heiress.’ 3 vols. 


vil 

n 2 vols. RNs 8vo. with Hnetrations. 

IMPR i SsI OF £E 

By Count EDOUARD DE MELFORT. 
Vill. 


w Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
By Sir N. WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 

Conduit-street, October, 1836. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR, ——~ S NEW WORK, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE DESULTORY MAN. 
By the Author of * Richelieu,’ * The Gipsy,” &c. 
il. 


LAND. 





CAPTAIN agg NEW WORK. 
n 3 vols. ost vO. 
M R. MIDSHI 1 AN EAS Y. 
By the Author of * Peter Simple,’ &c. 
Il. 


NEW SERIES OF * Bape TWO — MEN’S TALES.’ 
3 vols. ponte 
TALES OF THE wo ODS °AND FIELDS, 
A Second Series of ‘ The Two Old Men's Tales.’ 
iV. 


MR. W a Is’s NEW WORK. 


[ ' In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 
By the Author of * Peneiings by the Way.” 


* MRS, HEMANs’ MEMOIRS. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. wih .., orpnieiely-talched Portrait, and 


Hor 
MEMORIALS or THE. LiFe OF” MRS. HEMANS; 
With Illustrations of her Literary Character from her 
Pavate Correspondence 
By H. F. © ee, Esq. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN SPAIN, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 
MADRID rw 1835. 
Sketches ee PMetrepelis of Spain and its Inhabitants, and of 
y and Manners in the Penin aan. 
oy A RESIDE NT OFFICER 


MISS STICKNEY'S — WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8 
HOME; or, THE TRON RULE, 
By the Author of ‘ me fuses of Private Life.’ 


SIR wan LE TEMPLE’S — WORK, 
vols. post 8vo. Pla 
TRAVELS" IN GREECE ‘AND TURKEY, 


The Second Part of EXCU RSIONS i in the MEDITERRANEAN, 
By Major Sir Caer ILLE TEMPLE, Bart. 
— osorny OF — 
vols. post 8vo. 
ADVENTURES tN THE Norte” OF EUROPE. 
Illustrative of the Poetry and Philosoph of sana 
By EDWARD W SLSON LANDOR, Esq 
wAREteT's LITERARY. REMAINS, 
with a Portrait, 
LITERARY REM. tin oF THE LATE WILLIAM 
1A 
vith a Notice of his Life by His 8 
And Thoughs on his Genius and Writings b aA BULWER, 
Esq. M.P. and Mr. Senjeant T ii be ke M.P. 


CHOICE AND MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 
In 1 vol. cloth boards, with Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
THE ath i RES OF A GENTLEMAN IN 

EARCH OF A HORSE. 





By CAVEAT EMPTOR, Gent. 2nd Edit., revised and enlarged. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 
On the Ist of Hovemsber « 4 be vot at with a Portrait of the 
Aut ie 

HE POETICAL WORKS of 
WILLIAM LS WA 

To be conte in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, 

bound in cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Just published, ‘i J B. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, 
PRACT ICAL VIEW of HOMCEOPATHY; 
n Address to British Practitioners on the eneral 
dpticability and superior oy § I the Homeopathic Method 
in ag Trontment. ct precene wit 
By STEPHEN § IN, M.D., late | ‘Resident Practitioner, 
oy po 8vo. price 1 





This day ATR te price 5s. in cloth 

N ANTIDOTE to the MISERI ES of 

HUMAN LI Fe; or, the History of the Widow Placid and 
her Daughter Rachael. 

“ Bear up awhile 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more.”"— Thomson. 
The llth edit. corrected by the Author. 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 





cond Edition, price 1s. 
A CATECHISM of GARDENING, for the 
Use of Village Schools and Cottagers; containing plain 
and brief Directions for cultivating every kind of Vegetable in 


common use. 
By an OLD PRACTITIONER. 

“ This isa dae little work, and far better adapted foe. i A 
avowed purpose than any of the tracts which have preceded it 
—Gardener’s Mag Also. a 

The Fruit Cultivator. By John Rogers, Nursery- 
man, ont pal of the Royal Gardens. 2nd edit. 6s. 
uable practical work, which deserves to be in uni- 
el * use.""—Gardener’s 


James Ridgway & Sone “Piccadilly ; ; and all Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS FOR THE CLERGY. 

The Marriage Act—the Resistretion Act—the Act to regulate 
Parochial Assessments—the Act for sus 
Appointments to certain Dignities and 
Collegiate Churches, and to Sinecure Rectories—and the Act 
facilitate the Conveyance of Sites for School-rooms,—are = 
printed verbatim in 

HE BRITISH MAGAZINE,and MONTHLY 
REGISTER of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL 
INFORMATION for OCTOBER, price, as usual, 2s. 6d. 

Among the Original Papers the above Bills are also discussed, 
together with the _., Bill—Popery—Religious Orders in the 
United Kingdom—the rd due to Ecclesiastical \ eeeen 
Irish Sc’ ools—National E tducation—and the Dark Age 

*,* The Sepiymnbor Number, containing the Tit 4 “pill ver- 
batim, mee still be had, on @ miication. to the Publish 
G. -sHivington, St. Paul's C em and Waterloo- 
place. Pall “Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T . Clere Smith, 287, 
tegent-street. 








SIR JOHN SINCLAIR’S CODE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Fifth edition, with Plates, . considerably improved, price ll. 
HE CODE of AGRICULTURE, including 
Observations and Instructions on the most essential Means 
for carrying on the Improvement and Cultivation of a Farm, 
as to 
Climate, Live Stock, 
Soil, Water, and 
— Ponds, 


Fallowing 

Flooding, “tigation 
Manure, 
Implements, | Pe . 

Farm Servants, Paring, Burning, and 
On the various Modes of Occupying and Improving Arable and 
Grass Land—On the production of a Rotation of Crops, and on 
Dair.,  Shechontey—hensome for Sowing—On the Choice, Quality 
and Change of Seed—and on Gardens, Orchards, Woods, od 


a 
the Right Hon. Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. 
Founder of the Board of Agriculture. 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


a 
Embankments: 





Early in October, in 3 vols. post 8 
OSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS of a a _PEERESS. 
Edited by the LADY CHARLOTTE BURY 
Also, just published, 


VIOLET; or, THE OPERA-DANCER. 


“ A most remarkable wake ole Rat f feeling, vigour, and truth. 
The story is of intense interest, and there are scenes whose 
pathos is unrivalled. are Ganstie, 


MRS. ARMYTAGE; or, FEMALE DOMINATION, 
By the Authoress of * Mothers and Daughters.’ 3 vols. 

“ This is unquestionably —_ of the very best novels which has 
been published during the last half-dozen years. It certain] 
places Mrs. Gore, if, indeed, she has not been already place 
there, in the front rank of the female writers of the day.”— 
Scotsman, 

Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Monday next, 
HE BOOK of “CHRISTIAN GEMS, uniform 
with the ‘ Book o 
By the Rev. SOSEETE JONES, M.A., of Newchurch. 
-_ cp. vo. cloth, 7s. 


y the same Author 

A Chronological "and ‘Analytical View of the Holy 
Bible, with Prefaces to each Book, and Remarks on various Sub- 
jects, ‘intended to render the study of the Scriptures more plea- 
sant and is ery avo. boards, 10s 

The Book of the Heart ; or, Piain Meditations on 
various Subjects. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. in clot 

“A pleasing volume of really Christian and practical medita- 
tions.” —British Review. 

The Claims of Religion, urged from its Adaptation 
to Human Nature, and its Influence on a ti 8vo. bds. 10s. 6d. 

A Plea for Christian Piety, with Hints respecting 
Improvement in Religion 2s to Tone, View, Statement, and 
Character. 8vo. boa 


Lay for my Country 5 ; a Poem, in three Books. 
Foolscap 8vo. boards. 
Osborne ; or, ‘as ‘Country Gentleman. A Tale 
for the Times, Foolscap 8vo. cloth boards. 6s. 
Human Responsibility, Plainly and Practically 
Considered ; a Sermon: with come] Remarks on Calvinism and 
Arminianism. ww vo. boards. 





10s 
Oxford: D. A. .T: albe . Lo <9 Hatchard & Son; and 
Prune bacsbecwn. 
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HE PICKWICK PAPERS, No. VILI., edited 
publise7d Ge die with Two Illustrations, price One Shilling, is 


-” _ & Hall, 186, Strand. 
HE LIBRARY of FICTION, No. VIL. pub- 


lished this day, contains the following Tales, written 
expressly for the Work ; ‘ The Old Farm House,’ edited by Lady 
Blessington ; ‘The Hebrew Brothers ;’ ‘ Miss Smith at Home ; 
“The Image-man :’ with ‘I'wo Illustrations, price One Shilling. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 








This day is published, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
E CAMELEON, Part IV.—This useful and 
J entertaining French Periodical will be found of great as- 
sistance to those who are desirous to become familiar with the 
idioms of that language. It contains extracts from the Writings 
of Berthoud, Viscomte Walsh, Leclerc, Madame Collin, De 
Balsac, Madame Dupin, Louise Collet, S. de la Madelaine, 
Pourat, Léon Gozlan, Pichard, Vial, Madame Foa, Madame de 
Sariggac, Nodier, Arago, Comtesse Dash, &c. &c. | 
H. Hooper, 13, Pal Mall East; R. Groombridge, Panyer- 
alley, Paternoster-row ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


SOUTHEY’S COWPER, VOL. VII. 

On Saturday, October Ist, was published, the Seventh Volume, 
finely illustrated, with a Frontispiece, in which are introduced 
Portraits of Cowper and Dr. J. Johnson, after Abbott; Baylor. 
oy, Haines ; young Hayley, by Hunman ; Romney, by himself ; 
Charlotte Smith, by Opie, &c., engraved by Goodyear, and a 
Vignette View of East Dereham, exquisitely engraved by 
Goodall, with a Portrait of Johnson, by H. Robinson, 

HE LIFE and WORKS of COWPER. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D., Poet Laureate. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock. Paternoster-row. | 
*,* The E1icutu Votume, brilliantly illustrated, will be 
ready in the course of October. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S NEW PRINT, 
HE SPANISH MOTHER (now ready for de- 
_ livery), engraved by A. Raimback, from the Original Pic- 
ture in the possession of Sir William Knighton, Bart. 
Prints, 1/. 1s. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s. ; before 
Letters, 4/. 4s. : 
aanten: F. G. Moon, Printseller to the King, Threadneedle- 
street. 


R. F. G. MOON, by appointment Publisher 


to the King, has had the honour of receiving from her 


Majesty the Queen the loan of the Original Painting, from St. 
James's Palace, of that fine Historical Picture, 


THE DEFENCE OF SARAGOSSA, 


by Sir Davip Wixxre, R.A., now engraving by S. Cousins, 
Esq. A.R.A., which will be completed early next season. 
he heroine AuGust1Na is represented on the Battery in 
front of the Convent of Santa Engratia, where her lover being 
slain, she found her way to the station he had occupied, stept 
over his body, took her place at the gun, and declared she would 
avenge his death. < i 
The principal person engaged in placing the gun is Don Joseph 
Palafox,* who commanded the garrison during the memorable 
Siege, but who is here represented in the habit of a Volunteer. 
In front of him is the Reverend Father Consolacion, an Augustin 
‘riar, who served with great ability as an Engineer, and who, 
with the Crucifix in his hand, is directing at what object the 
cannon is to be pointed. On the left side of the picture is seen 
Basilico Boggiero, a Priest, who was tutor to Palafox, celebrated 
for his share in the Defence, and for his cruel fate when he {ell 
into the hands of the enemy. He is writing a despatch to be sent 
y a carrier pigeon, to inform their distant friends of the unsub- 
dued energies ofthe place. 
The following beautiful poetical apostrophe to the exploits of 
Augustina will be found in the First Canto of Cu1Lpg HARoLp, 
with the Note appended— 











“ Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows fleze—she checks their base career; 
The foe retires—she heads the sallying host: 
Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost? 
Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall ? 
What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is lost ? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foil’d by a Woman's hand, before a batter’d wall ?”— 

“Such were the exploits of the Maid of Saragoza, who by her 
valour elevated herself to the highest rank of heroines. When 
the author was at Seville she walked daily on the Prado, deco- 
rated with medals and orders, by command of the Junta. [The 
exploits of Augustina, the famous heroine of both the Sieges of 
Saragoza are recorded at length in one of the most splendid 
chapters of Southey’s Historv of the Peninsular War.—At the 
time when she first attracted notice, by mounting a Batterv 
where her lover had fallen, and working a gun in his room, she 
was in her 22nd Year, exceedingly pretty, and in a soft feminine 
style of beauty.—She has further fad t e honour to be painted 
by Wilkie, and alluded to in Wordsworth’s dissertation on the 
Convention (misnamed) of Cintra; where a noble passage con- 
cludes in these words :—*Saragoza has exemplitied a melancholy, 
yea, a dismal truth,—yet consolatory and full of joy,—that when 
a people are called suddenly to fight for their liberty, and are 
sorely pressed upon, their best field of battle is the floors upon 
which their children have played; the chambers where the 
family of each man has slept ; upon or under the roofs by which 
they hove been sheltered; in the gardens of their recreation ; in 
the street, or in the market-place; before the altars of their 
ryt among their congregated dwellings, blazing or up- 
rooted, 

The lovers of the Fine Arts, desirous of insuring superior im- 

pressions of this splendid work, are respectfully requested to 
send their names, for early insertion, to the Publisher, or to their 
respective Printsellers: the Proofs being limited, and to be de- 
livered in strict conformity of data. 
, The poogeee Subscription prices will shortly be raised ; render- 
ing it less necessary to mu tiply impressions, which, too often 
circulated, do an act of great injustice to the refinement of the 
Artist’s work. Mr. Moon's engagement with the engraver on 
this point will prevent such an occurrence, while it will be an 
assurance to the Subscriber. 

Prints £3 3 0| Proofs£5 5 0| Before Letters £8 8 0 


Form fur Insertion. 
Sir,—Be pleased to insert my name for 
from the Queen's Picture, ‘ The Defence of Saragossa.’ 





+ Copy 


Name. 





Residence. 





Date. 





To Mr. Moon, 
20, Threadnecdle-street. 


* He sat to Wilkie for the Portrait. 4 ‘ 
t The space is left for the description of impression, 





LITERARY PRESENTS FOR 1837, 


Preparing for publication, by E. Cuurron, 26, Holles-street. 


I. 
THE ENGLISH ANNUAL; 


Containing Contributions by the first Authors of the day. and FOURTEEN ENGRAVINGS, from Paintings by Sir T. Lawrence 
P.R.A., W. Daniell, R.A., Mrs. W. Carpenter, Mrs. J. Robertson, W. Barclay, F. G. Hurlestone, and Hoppner. In 1 vol. ayo’ 
superbly bound in morocco, price lis. . 





Il. 
CHURTON’S PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE GALLERY; 
Containing FORTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS of Portraits of the English Female Nobility and Land of Nobl *s Seats, 
III. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL. 
iv. 


THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS; 


Containing ous HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS, from R. Westall, R.A., and J. Martin. In 1 vol. neatly 
1 


bound, price 1, oe 
EDWARD CHURTON, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 





THE TRANSFER OF BRITISH CAPITAL TO THE UNITED STATES, &e. 
DUTCH ENCROACHMENTS ON THE BRITISH TRADE WITH JAVA. 





This day is published, to be had of 
BALDWIN § CRADOCK, Paternoster-row ; and the other Booksellers, 


SCOTTISH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
No. V. ror OCTOBER. 


THE 


CONTAINING, 
1. The Tryastor of British fetal to the United States. 9. Greece and Turkey. 
2. Marti ther. Painte imself. 10. Sonnets. os F 
3. Petrarch. : : + ll. Dutch Encroachments on the British Trade with Java. 
4. A Modest Defence of Quacks and Quackery. 12. Charles Lamb as a Poet. ig be ASD 
Trial, 13. The Painter’s Model; or, an Evening in Rome. 


5. rung Germany. Part 2: The Tria 1a, the Peer 
6. The Three Visits. 4. A Gazel of Hatiz. ‘a 

7 Malibran. 15. The Tailor and the Spectre of the Wizard. 
8. An Editor of a Species now extinct. 


Glasgow: ROBERT STUART & Co. London: BALDWIN & CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh : BELL & BRADFUTE. 
Dublin: JOHN CUMMING. 


A few Copies of the four preceding Numbers of Tue Scorrish MontTHLy MaGazine may still be had, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ It comprises much matter of sterling value.”’"—Public Ledger. 


“ The articles on general subjects are of a class to do justice to the good sense, zeal, and literary ability of the conductors.”’—Sun. 
“Many of the articles strongly remind us of Black wood.”"—Liverpool Standar 


} ” : 
“Tt is a periodical more distinguished by variety than any other we could name.”’—Merthyr Guardian, — oe 
“It is not only a specimen of what we consider a Magazine ought to be, but the best we have seen for some time. '—Caledonian 
Mercury. 


‘This Hercules in the cradle is rapidly advancing in thew and sinew: it has all the vivacity of youth with the approaching 
strength of manhood.”’"—Dublin Evening Mail. - a P a & = 

- Itexhibits the freshness and brilliancy which characterize the periodicals that now assume the highest rank in that depart 
ment of the republic of letters.’"—Glasgow Courier. 

“ An excellent work.”’—Northern Whig. 





October 21st will be published, 


I. 
FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1837. 
By L. E. L. 
In Quarto, containing THIRTY-SIX ENGRAVINGS, very handsomely bound, price 21s. Sets of the five last vols. 5/. 5s. 
ll. 


FOR 1837. 
Edited by the Rey. W. ELLIS. 
Small Quarto, containing SIXTEEN PLATES, elegantly bound in white morocco, price 15s. 
thi elici 7. W T. Clarks Jarey 3 is Pundit—Bishop Ryder— 
List of THE PLATEs :—Caffre Chief—Felicia Hemans—Rev. W. Jay—T. Clerkson—Dr, Carey and hi Pyne See Greve 
* idge’s saching him Scripture History by the Dutch tiles—Bath in which Bishop Heber died—Missi y Grave 
= nome Ady Hy tae ty’, oy Moburram—¥ ountains of Aboo—Marina—Malta—Basle—Rhodes—Church of Vasili 


Blagennoi and part of the Kremlin, Moscow. 
Ill, 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1837; 
FORMING AN APPROPRIATE FAMILY PRESENT AND SCHOOL PRIZE, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON, 
Small Quarto, SEVENTEEN PLATES, handsomely bound, &s. 


. Theave t F . hich 
“ This sweet and interesting volume does honour to the heart and talent of Bernard Barton. The c is not 9 sentianent to whit 
it is not good to accustom the youthful ear to listen ; there is not a moral inculcation which it is not beneticia 
juvenile mind.” —Literary Gazette, the vol. for 1836. 


IV. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; 
ACCOMPANIED WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE WORK AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PLATES, BY 
BERNARD BARTON 3 
And a Biographical Sketch of the Life and Writings of Bunyan, by JOSIAH CONDER. 


“ Strong as the word exquisite is, it is not too streng to use in the description of these illustrations. They are all more or less 
beautiful." —Literary Gazette. 
London ; FISHER, SON, & Co,; CUMMING, Dublin; and OLIPHANT, Edinburgh. 
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New Works preparing for Publication by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


The HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and STATISTICS of THE WEST INDIES. 


COMPRISING 


Vol. I. 


JAMAICA, HONDURAS, TRINIDAD, TOBAGO, GRENADA, THE BAHAMAS, THE VIRGIN ISLES, 


FORMING VOL, IV. OF 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


Forming a popular and authentic Description of the several Colonies of the British Empire, an 
efence, Commerce, Shipping, Monetary Sytem Boneee, Popu 


Kingdoms—Government, Finance, Military 


each Settlement : founded on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, the 


Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, 


aed ombracing the History, Physical Geography, Geology, Climate—Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
i ation (White and Coloured), Education and the Press, Emigration, Social State, &c. of 
on. East India Company, &c., and dedicated, by express command, to the King. 


By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esa. F.S.S. 


Each Volume forms a complete Work of itself ; is issued periodically, at intervals of not less than two months; and the whole Work will not exceed Twelve Volumes foolscap 8vo. 


Illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


Vol. I. THE CANADAS, UPPER AND LOWER. 
Il. NEW SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, SWAN RIVER, AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Ill. THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, MAURITIUS, AND SEYCHELLES. 


ALSO, PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Price 6s. per Volume. 


Vol. II. of the West Indies; the East Indies, &c.; Africa, &c.; Nova Scotia, &c.; Gibraltar, &c. 


*,* These Works have already been introduced into many of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the higher classes. 


THE FORSAKEN. A TALE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





—— 


LA HOUGUE BIE de HAMBIE. A Tradition of Jersey: an Historical Tale. 


Illustrated by highly-finished Wood and Lthemeatis Embellishments, and copious Genealogical and Antiquarian Notes, developing many minute and interesting particulars relative to the 
ai 


Norman Conquest ; selecte 


from the ‘ Roman de Rou,’ and other Metrical Romances ; and from various rare N 


By JAMES BULKELEY, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


nuscripts and Ancient Documents. 





3, St. James's Square, October 3. 


MR. MACRONE WILL PUBLISH, IN THE COURSE OF THE MONTH, THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


CRICHTON. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘ Rookwood.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 





Il. 


THE HISTORY OF PARTY. 


By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq., Author of ‘ The Life of Bolingbroke.’ 


A SUMMER 


By the Hon. JAMES MURRAY. 





IN THE 





(The first Volume.) 


PYRENEES, 


2 vols. post Svo., illustrated. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ NEW WORK; 


Being a Second Series of ‘SKETCHES BY BOZ.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In 2 vols. embellished er = Portraits and a Map, price 10s. in 
0: 


clo ards, 

HISTORY of the EXPEDITION to 

RUSSIA, undertaken Ls the Emperor Napoleon. 

y GENERAL COUNT PHILIP DE SEGUR. 
The 7th edition, revised and corrected, with additional Notes : 
forming Volumes 59 and 60 of ‘The Family Library.’ 
London ; printed for Thomas Teeg & Son, Cheapside; R. 
Griffin & Co. Glasgow; T. T. & H. Tegg, Dublin ; also, J. & 
8S. A. Tegg, Sydney and Hobart Town. 


BULBS AND PLANTS IN ROOMS. 
5th edition, 16s. cloth, 
WEET’S HOTHOUSE and GREENHOUSE 
MANUAL; giving plain Directions for the Cultivation and 
Management of all Plants, whether in the House or Open 
Ground : also Bulbs and Plants in Rooms. 
ew... ply, R. SWEET, Practical Nurseryman. 

What Mr. Sweet says may be considered as the ultimatum on 

the subject for the British gardener.” — Gardener's Mag. 
30, by the same Author, pe 

1. Sweet's Hortus Britannicus ; or, Dictionary of 
every known Plant, according to their natural Orders, with the 
Colour of the Flowers, &c. 2ndedition. 2Is. 

It certainly is the most useful catalogue that has yet ap- 
Peared. —Gentleman's Mag. 

2. Sweet’s British Flower Garden ; or, Ornamen- 
tal Ghrabbery. Publishing in Monthly Numbers, 3s. each, con- 
taining 4 finely-coloured Flowers, with plain Directions for their 

yn c. Three Volumes are now completed, price 
No. 89 was published on Oct. 1. 
James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 








\In 8vo. post, price 8s. 6d. 

HE OAKLEIGH ' SHOOTING CODE. 
“Since the well-known publication of ‘ Daniell’s Rural 
Sports,’ we have seen nothing worthy to be compared with the 
canons of the Oakleigh Code.” Essex Mereury.— We strongly 
recommend this work.’ Bell's Life.—“ This work is entitled to 

an universal perusal.”’ Metropolitan. e : 

James Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION ! 
On the Ist of October was published, price 2s. 6d., Part V. of 

T * ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 

SANTILLANE ; translated from the French of LE SAGE, 

by T. SMOLLETT, M.D. Embellished with Six Hundred first- 

rate Engravings on Wood, from the Original Designs of JEAN 
GIGOUX. 

"Each Part contains, at least, eighty pages of Letter-press, and 

an average of Fifty Plates. The whole is beautifully printed in 

royal 8vo., and the Work will be completed in Twelve Monthly 





‘arts. 
London: J.J. Dubochet & Co. 75. Old Broad-street; sold also | 


by C. Tilt, Fleet-street; and H. Hooper, Pall Mall East 
PHENOMENA OF THE EARTH, 
Post 8vo. 427 pages, 2 Plates, 7s. cloth, 
HE REVOLUTIONS of the GLOBE, 
familiarly Described. R : 
By ALEXANDER BERTRAND, M.D., &c. 

With an Appendix, giving a succinct Account of every Theory, 
from that of Ray, in 1692, to that of George Fairholme’s * Geo- 
logy of Scripture,’ in 1833. 4 

“It is one of the most agreeable works we have met with. The 
object of the author is, to convey to the idlest and least learned 
reader an idea of the wonders of Geology....'The surface of the 
globe is not a new subject; yet see how interesting our author 

8 it....""—Spectator. . - 
James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 











| quality, and are warranted to perform correctly 


In 8vo. with 160 Copperplate Engravings, J a 
ue FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Dr. LINDLEY and WILLIAM HUTTON. 

Volumes |. and I1., 2/. 4s. each Volume, : 
*,* Notice to Subscribers.—The 2ist Number of this Work will 
not be published before January 1, 1837. 
James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 








r 7 7 . > oY 
wis E MERCHANTS, Committees of Club- 

houses, Inn and Hotel Keepers, &c., are respectfully 
informed, that the PROPRIETORS of the GRAY’S INN W INE 
ESTABLISHMENT have now on SALEnearly SIX THOUSAND 
DOZENS of crusted PORT, in high condition, and tit for imme- 
diate consumption, of the shipping of Taylor Campbell, Quarles 
Harris, Crofts, Oley, Fonseca, Romaneiro, Knowles, &c., from 
three to six years in bottle, which they can supply on the most 


liberal terms. at ‘ 
23, High Holborn. GEO. HENEKEY & Company. 
GOLD WATCHES. 


The following Watches are London made—of the first 














ADIES’ 







GOLD WATCHES, engine-turned 
chased Gold Dials. The moveme 
and jewelled in two holes 

Ditto, Ss i ble-bottom 

pac * 


















PAT 3 engine-turned Gold 
cases, with elegant finished Gold Dials. The move- 
ments are of the best description, with the improve- 712 12 


ments, i. e. the detached escapement, jewelled in four 
eocceccece eee ennccseceseeessecaseeesseseseesasecses 


oles . 
Ditto, me in double bottom cases, i. e. to wind at Onin TI 
c evevccces 


A. B, SAVORY & SONS, Cornhill, opposite the Bank, London, 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


Travels, Biography, &zc. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations of bomyam | Localities and Cos- 
tumes, a new — of Ge an mtispieces in Oil 
Colours, by Baxter. Lote ts. cloth, Ss ed, 

KETCHES of GERMANY, and the GER- 
MANS; with a Glance at Poland, Hungary, and Switzer- 


land, in 1834, 1835, and 1836. By An Englishman, resident in Ger- 
many. 


Fourth Réfition, 3 in 1 vol. revised, and illustrated - ( . . Map of 
Ireland and a Chart of the Shannon, post 8vo 
2. A Journey throughout Ireland, ton the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834. By Henry D. Inglis. 
Also, by Mr. Inglis, new ae 8vo. with a Map, price 9s. 


3. A Personal Narrative of a Tour through Nor- 

way, nage” oe Denmark. 
iso, by the same, in 1 vol. post 8v 

4. A Susu bagene, al the Northern "Provinces of 
France, the Pyrenees, and Switzerland. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map and View of Algiers, 21s. cloth, 

5. Algiers, with Notices of the apecins 
States of Barbary. By Perceval Barton Lord, M.D. M.R.C.S 
of the Bombay Medical Establishment. 

In 3 thick 8vo. vols. 2/. 2. cloth lettered, 

6. A General Biographical Dictionary, By John 
Gorton. A New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
In 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated with Portraits from Original Pictures, 

price 16s. cloth, 

7. Biographia Borealis; or, Lives of Distinguished 
Nostherne”’ B. By Hartley Coleridge. 
Complete in 4 vols. illustrated by a pets and Views, lémo. 


rice 10s. clot 
8. Me omeies of apoleon Bonaparte, from the 
French 0 


B » Private Si Emperor. 
Translated by tn iemes LL wu. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 

9. The History of Italy ; from “the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement_of the Wars of the 
French Revolution. By George Percival, Esq. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

10. The History of the Overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, sand the Feomation if the and Europe Shptes. 
the lates: E'lucidatioas 9 of the Continental and 
7 oe d Scholars. By W. C. Taylor, mental ad .D. AS & 

Bt 3rd _ Edition, royal oemeed 6s. ~~ cloth, 

11. My 1 Ten Years’ Im ent in Italian and 

Austrian Dungeons. By Silvio Translated by Thomas 


In l2mo. price 4s. 6d. bound lettered, and illustrated by 


, 12. A Manual of Uni History and Chrono- 
logy. ge Babee Boden Professor of Sanscrit, 


In 12mo. a New Bdition, mnep fied. with a variety 
avi Eatin, copeeted and amended. 
13, An Historical Epitome of the Old and New 


Testaments, ond Part pha; » om! ae ray 4 
are arran; n 
Church of England. - ian’ 


Fourth Edition, 2 v 8vo. with 24 Plates, 21s. 
14. The Domestic of the Agsericens, 
By Mrs. Trollope, Authoress of ‘ Tremordyn Cliff,’ & 
In 4 vols. 18mo. illustrated ’ 
ued ty Begins» and ittens 
15. Shipwrecks and nd Disasters at Sea. By Cyrus 
Redding, Esq. 


Fiction, &c. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. = price 1. 1l:. 6d. 
ILBERT GURNEY. the Author of ‘Say- 
ings and Doings,’ ee 
By the same aeate - 3 vols. post -: ‘U. lls. 6d. 
2. Love and re 
vols. post 8vo. price 18s 
3. Liwenstein, of the Forests: aTale. By 
the Author of ‘ Two Years &t Sea.’ 
A Edi lustrated 
highest ~ le of ites art, by ees ny fe. Fag 
4. Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
I I: 
n 3 vols. reqel espe. Sp beltiehed » yin — i ings, price 
5. The En lish Boy at the Cape: an Anglo- 
African Story. By the Author of ‘ Keeper’s vels.’” 


A new Edition, with several Illustrations, from Drawings by 
Schetky. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth lettered, 


6. The Naval Sketch-Book : Second Series. By 
Captain Glascock, R.N., Author of ‘ Tales of a Tar,’ &c. 
In 12mo. with several meine the Second Edition, enlarged 


7. The Beauties of the British Poets ; wth a few 
Introductory Observations. By the Rev. G. Croly. D. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 
8. The Romance of Ancient Egypt: Second Series 


« the Romence of Ancient History. By John Gunning Sey- 
er, B.A. 





Fiction, &zc.—continued. 


In fe. oe Siestgated with a View of the Poet’s Cottage, and 
r Embellishments, in cloth, price 7s. 
9. The wee Muse: Poems. By John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of “The Village Min- 
strel,’ ‘ The Shepherd’s C. alendar,’ &e. 


10. Whittaker’s Series of French Classic Authors, 
in royal 2imo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 
Atala. Par Chateaubriand ;—et La Chaumiére Indienne. 
Par Saint Pierre. 3s. 
Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 2s. 6d. 
Elisabeth ; ou, Les Exiles en Sibérie. Par Madame 
Cottin. 2s. 6d. 
Histoire de Charles XII. Par Voltaire. 4s. 6d. 
Belisaire. Par Marmontel. 3s. 
tures de Tél Par Fénélon. 5s. 
a Pompilius, second “Roi de Rome. Par Florian. 


La a Poéme. Par Voltaire. Pi 

Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d. 

Les Incas ; ou, la Destruction del’ Empire du Pérou. Par 
Marmontel.’ 5s. 

Gonzalve * antes ou, Granade Reconquise. Par 





lorian 
Gullaume Tel Tell; ou, la Suisse Libre ; et Eliezer Nephtali. 
ar F 3s. 
Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le Sage, 2 
tom. 10s. 
Abrégé des Vies des Anciens Philosophes. Par Fénélon. 4s. 
Histoire de l'Empire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand. 
Par Voltaire. 5s. 


Miscellaneous. 


A New Edition, in 8vo. wie 16 Engravings, price 16s. cloth 


ttered, 
HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of MO- 
DERN INES; with copelterabie Improvements and 
last Parliamentary Reports on 
French Wines, ‘and other Statintical Information. By Cyrus 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 5/. 5s. cloth lettered, 

2. Principles and Illustrations of Morbid Ana- 
tomy ; ited by a COMPLETE ape:eert concensp LITHO- 
GRAPHIC DRAWINGS, Originals by the Author. Adapted 
to the Elements of M. Andral, and to the Cyclopmdia of Fvacticel 
Medicine, with the latter of w. it c BP wRNSs iP in size, 

te be aie $ on the Practice 
I mate tudy o' oe Anatomy in 
cian to the St. 


By J. Hope F.R.S., Physi- 
Gene Tnaraears: 2 = 
In 2 pocket volume, the Fifth Edition, 5s. cloth lettered, 
_3. TheSecretary’s Assistant ; exhibiting the various 
it correct Modes of Superscri stion, Commencement, and 
of Letters, to Persons of every De: ree of Rank, in- 
matic, Clerical, and Judicial hgnitasios 5 with 
Ambassadors and Consuls. Also the Forms 
be used in Applications or Petitions to the King in 
uses 0 rds and Commons, Government oe 
mpanies: with a Table of Precedency, and t 
Abbreviations of the several British and Foreign ce aly of 
Rashiases By the Author of the Peerage and Baronetage 
arts, &c 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo., with beautiful Wood- 
cut Vignettes, by Baxter, in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; and also, hand- 
somely bound in Turkey Morocco, with gilt edges, 12s. 

4. The Book of Family Worship; consisting ofa 
Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers suitable to the Fes- 
tivals of the Church, and other solemn Secesions 5 together with 

eneral Prayers for the urch, King, Clergy, Wives, Husbands, 
hildren, Friends, &c., and General enedictions. By the 

Editor of the ‘Sacred Ha arp.” To which are added, Jeremy 

Taylor's Sacramental Meditations and Prayers. 





n 1 vol. 8vo 

5. The Lyre of David: or, Analysis of the Psalms 
in Hebrew, critical and practical, with a Hebrew and Chaldee 
Grammar. x 5 ijorens i eenet translated by the Rev. 

omas Dee Ex-Sc' To which are added, by the 
Translator “ables of ie , Verbs and a Praxis of the 
first eight Psalms. 

New Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. cloth, 


6. A Dictionary of English Quotations from the 
British Poets. Part 1. Shakspeare.—Part 2. Rhyme.—Part 3. 
Blank Verse. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. boards, 
pal A Dictionary of Foreign and Classical Quota- 


with English nslations, and illustrated by Remarks 
planations. By Hugh Moore, Esq. 


“ey 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards, the 9th edition, revised and 
improved, . 

8. Macdonnel’s Dictionary of Latin and French 
Quotations. To which are alied many from the Greek, Spa- 
nish, and Italian into English, with 
Illustrations. 


The Third Edition, very consldqeahiy improved and enlarged, 
18mo. 3s. in cloth, 

9. The Writer's a Student’s Assistant; or, a 
Compendious Dictionary of English Synonymes ; rendering. the 
more common Words and Phrases in the En lish Language into 
the more elegant and scholastic, and affording a choice of the 
most appropriate, from a variety of nearly the same Significa- 
tions ; with concise Notes, pointing out, in_a familiar way, the 
Distinction between such Words as are frequently (in error) 








used synonymously. 





eo 
Natural History and Gardening. 
In 16 vols. illustrated by upwards of 800 Engravings, by Land- 
seer, Basire, and apg! opal ace wilt rice, in extra cloth 
> demy 8vo . -y 8vo. coloured, 
128. 5 demy ito. * india proofs, sal. i6s., e only complete 
rae al Natural History in the langu 
NHE ANIMAL KINGDOM, descri and 
arranged in conformity with its Organization. B 
ron Cuvier, Member of f the Institute of Franc +‘ 
Translated, with large additional Descriptions of all the hod 
hitherto named, and of many not before potioet.) ae with other 
qrigieel | matter, Ee Griffith, F.A.S., Lieut.-Col. C. Hamilton 
Smith, I “RS. E idgeon, J. BE. Gra: ’F. R.S. ar others. 
*, * This elaborate work is divi into classes, each of which 
may be had separately. 


Anew Edition, with considerable Additions and Impro 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth and lett ered, ae 
2. The Feathered ‘Tribes of the British Islands, 
By Robert Mudie. With considerable ——. — Im 
ments. ane embellished with = merou of 
carefull ly drawn and coloured by the best P Artiste from re: 
Specimens ; and also by various Engravings on Wood, illus 
tive of some of the more remarkable points in the Natural His. ; 
tory of Birds. 


Also, by the same Author, in 18mo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 

3. A i Guide to the Observation of Nature; 
or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions 
and Appearances in their Connexions and Relations; showing 
the great extent of knowledge attainable by the unaided exer- 
cise of the Senses. By Robert Mudie. 


Also, by the same Author, in 18mo. with Engravings, price 6s. 


un 
4, First Lines of Zoology, by Question and 
Answer. For the Use of the Young. 
Foolscap 8vo. ill d by Wood-cuts by Baxter, 
6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
5. The Sea-side Companion ; or, Marine Natural 
History. By Miss Roberts. 
By the same ae ‘ 
Fools 4 ith ral Wood Engravi e 
teas tate Edition, Daag cloth lettered, -_ 
6. The Conchologist’ 's Companion. 
Also, by the same, 12mo. 6s. cloth lettered, P 
7. The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom Dis. 
played. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by various Wood-cuts, price 4s. cloth, 
8. The History and Description of Fossil Fuel, 
the. Collieries and Coal Trade of Great Britain. By the Author 


of ‘Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,’ in Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia. 


Small 8vo. a new Edition, with 18 superior Engravings on Wood 
by Branston, price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

9. The Natural History of Selborne. By the late 
Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. vith Additions by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. 

“A work which men of Science, as weil as general readers, 
agree in considering one of the most delightful books ever 
written.” —New ] Monthly Mag. 

“The most fase inating piece of rural writing, and sound Eng- 
lish philosophy, that ever issued from the press.""—Atheneu 





In 3 vols. 18mo. with numerous agar ag illustrated 
Engravings, price 10s. 6d. cloth 

10. The Book of Butesfien, Tre 4 and Sphinges. 

By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S. 
The Second Edition, in fc. 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 

11. The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory; 
being a familiar Treatise on_ Floriculture: particularly > the 
Management of the best stage, bed, and border Flowers, usually 
cultivated in Great Britain. To which are added, Directions 
for the Management of the Greenhouse, Hothouse, and 
rote Pia with the different modes of raising and propagating 
Exotic Plants. Interspersed with many new physiological ob- 
servations, and various useful lists. By James Main, A.L.S. 


In 8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the Second Edition, 12s. 


12. The Green-house Companion ; comprising 3 
general course of Green-house and Conservatory practice 
throughout the year; a natural arrangement of all the Gre Green- 
house Plants in cultivation ; with a descriptive Catalogue of 
most desirable to form a collection, their proper soils, modes of 
propagation, management, and references to Botanical Works 
in which they are ired. Also, the proper treatment of Flowers 
in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses. 


In 8vo. illustrated by several Engravings, 12s. cloth lettered, 
13. The Domestic Gardener’s Manual ; being an 
I To which is added, a ” concise 4 


joeers Calendar and English Botanist’s Companion ; 
Cotalogne | of British Plants, in the Monthly o of thelt 


Fl 
sigir In 8vo. price 19s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

14. Flora Domestica; or, the Portable Flower 
Garden ; being a familiar Description of all Plants _— culti- 
vated in Britain, with particular the 
of Plants in pots. d by Q i from the Poets. 
The Fifth Edition, with coloured Plates, price 8s. cloth boards, 

15. A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 
Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Autioul Polyan- 
thus, Ranunculus, Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Flowers; 
including a ertation on Soils and Manures, es 
of the finest varieties of each Flower. By Thomas Hogg. 

8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

16. Sylvan Sketches ; or, Companion to the Park 
and Shru' rubbery 5 describing every very ot Ie ga Trees and 
Arboraceous Plants, with Directions for 
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